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THE WHITE ROSE 


BY J. P. STERN 


In memoriam Franz Hoffmann 


I 


SLOWLY, fragment by fragment, the complexity of war-time Germany 
emerges from behind the single, simple fact of defeat. Memoirs, ante-dated 
conversions and blustering apologias: scraps of paper, insignificant notes 
preserved by the hit-or-miss chance of a bomb: records of mass-murders, 
signed and countersigned, complete with receipted bills for ammunition 
used: the pure heartbreak of farewell letters and last notes, endless declarations 
of love of life: diaries, written secretly in anguished nights of solitude, full of 
a spiritual illumination that fades by the light of day: diaries, scribbled 
furtively in the hothouse rankness of the Fiihrer’s own armour-plated 
express, in air-raid shelters and in the Officers’ Mess off the Boulevard 
Haussmann . .. all these are the sources of ‘history’, for our age, conscious 
of its own copy value, is nothing if not well documented. And yet, the feel 
of it eludes us. 

The crowd of red-faced men you saw last summer, piling into a gigantic 
perspex-covered bus outside Rheims cathedral: where were they ten years 
ago? A newsvendor on crutches, sorting his papers and weighing them down 
with rusty bits of shrapnel in the kiosk by the Munich Frauenkirche: what 
was he doing, twelve ... fourteen years ago ...? That placid, slow-spoken 
porter who opens the door for you, shows you round the university lecture- 
rooms: who is he, who was he fifteen years ago? And the men: where are 
they all: the cheering masses of the newsreels, forests of spread-eagle- 
crowned standards, wheeling columns of boots and breeches and sashed 
shirts: all gone? Some things remain. They don’t ‘make history’; but they 
are still there, unchanged, for you to consider. Take the students — German 
students, metaphysic-inflated. How remote is life, you feel, the real situation, 
the living coarseness of actual events, from their talk, from these shadow- 
graphs of good intentions labelled “Peace Eternal’! How ‘real’ is it, all that 
they talk about. . .? 


2 
Hans Scholl, one of these students, was born on September 22nd, 1918, 
in a small town at the foot of the Alps, where his father was a municipal 
clerk. Each step in the father’s career was accompanied by a move of the 
whole family: Swabia, a little town in Wiirttemberg (where Hans Scholl’s 
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sister Sophie was born on May sth, 1921), Ulm on the Danube, where 
today Herr Scholl is Burgomaster. Five children — small towns — middle- 
class worries in times of inflation: all this true to type, an unremarkable 
background, it might be Leamington Spa except for the landscape. The 
Germans (they say) are full of Romantic Nonsense: mountains and sunsets 
and Nature with an extra-large capital. Is it that they have never really 
settled down to the life of the big cities: To life in civilized society, to the 
small-range prowl of the political animal in his statutory cage? 

For the father, nominally Protestant, freethinking and liberal in outlook, 
the year 1933 meant the end of his public career. Nothing dramatic, merely 
a recognition — immediately acted on — that the state which now came into 
being was not a state he could serve; hundreds of others acted in a like 
manner, hundreds of thousands did not. For the mother, a devout Catholic, 
the year 1933 was but a turning-in upon the family, an anxious gathering-in 
of the loved ones. But the son was to be typical, truly representative of his 
world. For when, after 1933, the youth-movements of all political parties 
and religious denominations were disbanded, one after another, and their 
members pushed into the Hitler-Jugend, he did not hesitate to do what was 
asked of him. He belonged. For the first eighteen years of his life, before he 
took the decision that was to give a final shape to his mind and to his deeds, 
he belonged to his world and did what his world asked of him. For was it 
not noble and good, almost all of it? The rambles in the country-side — life 
in the mountain solitudes — camp-fires and ancient songs — flags and the 
oath of allegiance — immediate, palpable responsibility — the rights of a true 
leader and his duties to his comrades. Satisfied, assuaged to the full were the 
aspirations which the Romantics had bequeathed to their century and the 
next. But then: is the need felt only where it is so readily supplied? Does the 
youth of Birmingham not feel what the Jugend of Ulm feels? Is it only the 
Germans who have a Jugend: There is less readiness, at any rate, to let the 
youth of Birmingham have its own way, its own ‘laws’; there are fewer 
concessions perhaps and certainly less Natur; the ‘autonomy’ of youth, 
Jugend as a thing-and-end-in-itself, has little meaning for the Gemntilin of 
Stepney or the magistrates of Cardiff Docks. 

The day-to-day life of the Hitler-Jugend, their ritual and customs were 
not, after all, so very different from earlier youth-movements, those inspired 
by Romanticism, socialism or the Christian denominations. True, the boys 
must be all ‘Aryan’; true, the new ritual was more formal, there was more 
regimentation. But the immediate, concrete life of platoon and company, 
which is all that Hans Scholl knew, was remote from the over-all political 
purpose of the Party. True, they were not Christian. But what they ar 
in, Natur, was there, at hand, lived in and communed with and tangible: 
discovered by Goethe, theorized over by Schiller, exalted by the Romantics, 
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preached by Nietzsche. A being not coldly remote but full of the life of the 
seasons, not grimy like the towns but ever renewing itself, real, and free from 
the moralities and dogma, from the sordid practicalities of adult living in the 
world. Seventeenth-century chorales sung through the mist at sun-rise from 
a mountain-top, and the ritual of names — Bach and Buxtehude, Franck and 
Schiitz — as a perfect continuity with the past. As for the present, that was 
enshrined in the emblems of loyalty and self-sacrifice. The innate generosity 
of the young, which time and the experience of life among chimney-stacks 
and cement play-grounds have not blighted, this generosity expanded in the 
mountains and by the rivers, it was tended and blossomed forth in the ‘move- 
ment that bore the evil name. And even though Hans Scholl’s father saw 
that all these — mountain climbs and country rambles, ritual, oath and sacred 
loyalty — were but a means to an end he abhorred, the boy did not. The boy 
believed only what he saw, and all that he saw was good. Rumours there 
were, of persecutions and murders, of the burning of books and of concentra- 
tion camps, yet the rumours were unreal, shadows cast by that adult world 
which they — the little groups and companies — would one day sally forth to 
change, to reform, to make generous and young. These things would 
assuredly come to pass, for he, Hans Scholl, led his little group in good faith; 
they had sworn on the flag he held aslant before them to be loyal and true, to 
honour their pledge and be brave. Starry-eyed he carried his unit’s flag to 
the Party rally at Nuremberg, but when he returned home he no longer 
believed. For the first time he had seen the unifying purpose. He had seen 
his own little group merge in the common purpose of the Party whose 
tributaries they were, and it appeared evil: a use merely, not an end, and 
a corruption of the good faith. What he experienced was no sudden con- 
version, no dramatic renunciation as yet, merely a first and halting reading of 
the signs that his father had been showing him, patiently, he knew not how 
long. All he felt (as yet) was the threat to the self, to individuality — the 
pressure, the vulgarity and the brashness, the regimentation that had become 
intolerable. At this turning-point of his consciousness he ceased to be typical, 
representative; yet he would never be an outsider. Leaving the Hitler Youth 
was a struggle and a break, yet it was not a break with like-minded friends. 
And devoted and loving friends he would always have. Minute new groups, 
Jungenschaften of informal and laconic and deliberately unconforming young 
men, sprang up in Germany in the late ‘thirties, in this town and that, con- 
tinuing the tradition of societies which the Party had banned. Was he, 
in joining such a company of like-minded friends, postponing his farewell to 
adolescence, to his own youth? But then, he never did say farewell. If to 
grow up means to accept the world’s coins and weights and measures, to 
come to terms with and make the best of and to conform to, then he never 


did grow up. 
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But the world around him gave him no respite. In the year of Munich, in 
the year of the first large Jewish massacres and of Hitler's consolidation of 
power, the sceptical little groups were broken up and Hans Scholl found 
himself for the first time in gaol. He came out after a few days, clearer in 
his mind than before and determined that he would not compromise, that he 
could not be of the world yet must live in it. He decided to become a doctor, 
and for a time there was only the family and his studies. Again (and now 
events began to move more quickly) he lived the typical life of his age: he 
served in the Labour Corps and, at the outbreak of war, was drafted into the 
Army: he studied medicine, first in G6ttingen and then in Munich, joined the 
Army Medical Service: he took part in the campaign in France: returned to 
Munich on temporary leave of absence to continue his studies: rejoined his 
battalion on the Russian front: was once again given leave for further 
examinations and studies at Munich. He now saw, he now lived amidst, 
some of the horrors of that New Order to which he had once given his 
generous allegiance; they were no longer rumours and chimeras but concrete 
reality, no less than a sunrise in the Alps had once been. He not only heard 
of concentration camps: he met Jewish prisoners in their hundreds, he met 
the starving and humiliated one, working on a railway embankment in 
Poland, who scorned the bar of chocolate he offered her. He not only heard 
of the Secret Police: his father was arrested for making a casual remark 
about Hitler and sentenced to imprisonment. He not only heard of the 
Government's racial policy: an army comrade returned to his company in 
Russia, whose own child had been diagnosed as congenitally insane and 
killed, with several hundred others, by a detachment of the S.S. He not only 
heard of debauch in the party: back in Munich, he attended an address in 
which promiscuity was justified on racial grounds, to make up for military 
losses. He not only heard of the bombing of German towns: he met the 
crazed young mother who wandered through the streets of the city, lugging 
her dead child in a suitcase. These were the things that formed his mind. 

Yet not these things alone. In the early Autumn of 1941 he met in 
Munich an old man, Carl Muth, editor of the Catholic periodical Hochland. 
Their friendship began in a practical way (at least, how practical is what the 
Germans call ‘praktsch 2 ) — the young medical student was asked to arrange 
and catalogue Muth’s large library. Handling books, reading them, dis- 
cussing them — all this was not remote from the world outside, for the war 
and the strife were not forgotten, they were focused in his growing mind. 
His mentor’s outlook was bound to determine what he read: Plato, the last 
four Socratic dialogues on the commitment to morality in the face of death; 
he read Kant, Schiller’s panegyrics on freedom, Goethe's Des Epimenides 
Erwachen. Gently and step by ex Muth and his friend, the Catholic theolog- 


ian and humanist Theodor Haecker, led him to examine the situation of the 
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Church in the terrible world around them. ‘It is the German Catholics who 
live in a ghetto’, said Muth. And Haecker (in his Diaries, published a few 
years later by a self-exculpatory posterity) rejoices in the poverty, the 
oppression even, of a Church which has her being in the world not in order 
to flatter the mighty but to save the humble. What these old men showed to 
their young friend was the fabric of the invisible Universal Church, dogmatic 
but not narrow, orthodox but tolerant, unprepossessed and uncompromising 
— the spiritual fabric of the Church in the soul of the believer. But Haecker 
also writes at this time: 


The Catholic Church is very far from having recognized, let alone absorbed into 
her teaching, those treasures of knowledge — especially of things temporal — 
which have been amassed by men who stood outside the Church, men who 
loved Christ with all their heart ... Catholic theologians have been very 
lukewarm towards men like Kierkegaard ... They don’t see the lustre of 
bullion under the heretical dust — they only see the dust. What a pity. . .. 


For Muth and Haecker and for their friends it was a time for personal 
decisions. The stately ship of the Church, richly equipped with the treasures 
of the ages, might not be able to ride it out, “for there arose a great storm of 
wind, and the waves beat into the ship, so that it was now full’. So, they 
reasoned, it was the small vessels that counted now, the little boats with no 
more on board than a few accoutrements, their bare necessaries. From time 
to time sustenance came from the Catholic Hierarchy. In the letter-box one 
morning Hans Scholl found the text of the sermons of Clemens August von 
Galen, Bishop of Miinster, clandestinely reprinted and circulated among 
many people; Galen’s forthright denunciation of the teachings and practice 
of the Party (20. vii. 1941) deeply impressed Hans Scholl as an overt sign of 
internal opposition. Indeed, long before this, Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop 
of Munich and bearer of the Iron Cross First Class, in his Advent Sermons of 
1934, had summed up the Christian view of Party doctrine in the memorable 
sentence, ‘It is not by German blood that we are redeemed.’ Anti-Semitism, 
the doctrine of Germanic values, the new Paganism and its Germanic 
nature-cult — all these Faulhaber’s sermons and writings had exposed on 
many occasions since that Advent. But there had been no excommunication 
of Party members. The Church had withdrawn from politics, she continued 
to uphold, in spite of many infringements and under protest, the terms of the 
Concordat of July 1933. In his address of June 2nd, 1945, Pope Pius XII 
explained and defended his predecessor's policy: 


As long as the last glimmer of hope had not disappeared that the [National 
Socialist] Movement might take on a different and less pernicious direction 
— either through the intervention of its more moderate adherents or through 
the effective resistance of the opposing section of the German nation — so long 
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did the Church do what was in her power to stem the tide of those destructive 
and violent doctrines ... Not that the Church had ever entertained any 
extravagant hopes, not that she wished the signing of the Concordat to imply 
an approval of the teaching and aims of National Socialism .. . 


But (he continued) she had, through the Concordat, secured “various ad- 
vantages — above all the freedom of worship — which the Hierarchy would 
not jeopardize. For the rest, it was the groups of like-minded friends that 
counted, that kept the faith alive. And what informed and gave life to these 

roups was not narrow orthodoxy or the assertion of dogmatic differences, 
= the present threat to all things Christian and humane. 

How much did Hans Scholl accept of the Christian teaching, how far 
would he be led by the guides of his little Academe? The Protestant, liberal- 
minded father and the devout Catholic mother had sown the seeds of con- 
viction and piety in his mind; the precepts of Socrates and St. Augustine, 
and of Kant’s ethical doctrine, took root there. What would come of it all? 
This much was certain: he would never withdraw from living in the world 
around him, he would never deny that it was also his world. But as he lived 
and saw, and as he nourished that outraged compassion which sustained him, 
so his active, his joyful self grew within him; and so did his decision: he 
would be true to himself and to his friends. 


3 
For indeed he had friends. There was no harshness, no moral rigour nor 
the cold marks of suffering in his mind, but warm-hearted affection and 
impulsive friendliness. At times a deep melancholy seized him: at times, past 
and present experiences and fears merged into terrifying nightmares. In 


his diary he writes of a dream he had: 


. A very high railway-bridge stretching across the valley. Without hesita- 
tion I walked towards it, a quick glance into the depths below gavé me a slight 
feeling of vertigo. Nevertheless I walked on bravely. Suddenly I knew: you 
must cross this bridge, even if it should cost your life. Now the iron structure 
under my feet began suddenly to slump forward, it grew steeper and steeper, 
soon it was hanging vertically above the abyss ... Calmly and with a firm 
hold I mounted from rung to r it was all so easy, I was a competent 
climber. The only thing that aie difficult was how to one the men who 
were waiting at the — of this fantastic ladder to arrest me . 


These nightmares were the price he had to pay for his strength; for the com- 
fort he gave to others, for the courage which he shared with them. 

On his return to Munich from the Russian front in 1941 he met three 
students who were to remain with him to the end: Alexander Schmorell, 
Christoph Probst and Willy Graf. 
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How different they were . . . The serious, exquisitely regular and italianate 
face of Hans Scholl, firmly featured and full of power, his finely shaped nose 
and dark, blazing eyes under a domed brow and rich dark hair; and Alex- 
ander Schmorell's — lean, fine-drawn and quixotic, a funny sort of face ona 
slim boyish neck with upturned nose and prominent cheek-bones. Alexander 
Schmorell’s father was a German-Russian doctor, the boy was born in 
Orenburg on the River Ural on September 17th, 1917; his Russian mother, 
daughter of an Orthodox priest, died in a typhoid epidemic while he 
was still a child. When, in 1921, the father fled to Germany and later 
married a German, Russia cannot have meant more to the boy than a distant 
memory and the old nurse who had come away with them. Yet unlike 
Hans Scholl he never felt himself wholly German. Reading the memoirs and 
listening to the reminiscences of his friends we are inclined to think that 
Schmorell’s aloofness was a little selfconscious. How he clung to his dead 
mother’s memory, to the old nurse’s tales of Russia! Keeping himself remote 
from his German step-mother, from the Germany to which his father had 
brought him, he was dreamy and fanciful in his moods and his jokes, his 
sculpture and his reading. Best of all he loved his horse, a ride along the Isar. 
And then the war came; on the impulse of a moment he volunteered for a 
mounted artillery observation company. Like a dream come true it must 
have been when (... shades of Rilke ...) he entered Russia once more, on 
horseback. He fell in love again; he had never been out of love. Not, it may 
be, with anything very tangible, not with Bolshevism or the Russian State, 
but with Mother Russia. (Later he tried to put into words this naive, roman- 
tic, fundamentally German notion of salvation from the East.) His own 
inward light was different from, perhaps a little less steady than, the moral 
vision that illuminated Hans Scholl’s thinking. When, in 1941, they met at 
Professor Kurt Huber’s lectures on Leibniz, Alexander Schmorell instantly 
recognized the clarity of that vision, instantly decided that he would accept 
Hans Scholl’s guidance. 

Christoph Probst, born November 6th, 1919, Schmorell’s closest friend, 
though entirely German, had an upbringing which was a little similar in its 
rootlessness; he too grew up nurtured on dreams and longings. His parents 
were divorced, the father, an Oriental scholar with an interest in Eastern 
religions, lived a secluded life in the Bavarian Alps. For many years Chri- 
stoph Probst and his sister divided their time aaleones their parents and 
boarding schools in the Alps. He married very young, barely 21, and, on 
joining the German Air Force, was given leave of absence to study medicine 
at Innsbruck University. The mountains, the starry sky, and such philosophi- 
zing as might yield some large, encompassing principle behind all Nature, 
were Probst’s preoccupations. But above all he was lonely and hungry for 
love. Asa child he had dressed up one day in rags and begged in the street 
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from passers-by; and not so very many ycars later, in his last letter to his 
mother and sister, he wrote: ‘Don’t ever forget that life is nothing but a 
growing in love and a preparation for eternity.’ He too, like Alex Schmorell, 
knew the deprivations of childhood which Hans Scholl had never ex- 
perienced; he too had always been a little different, set apart from his con- 
temporaries. He was weighed down with responsibility for a wife and two 
little sons, and yet he never belonged to the world in the unambiguous way 
in which Hans Scholl had once belonged to it. He too, the memory of his 
dead father before him, drew on Hans Scholl’s strength and affection, to find 
his own strength and to find himself. 

The fourth, similar and different, was Willy Graf, born in the Saar on 
January 2nd, 1918. He alone among these friends had enjoyed a strict 
religious upbringing; he had belonged to a Catholic Youth group, and had 
been arrested as its leader at the same time as Hans Scholl. In 1939 Graf joined 
the Army as a medical orderly. He did not meet Hans Scholl and the others 
until the Summer of 1942. More serious and withdrawn than the rest, it was 
he who brought mature, clearly formulated religious ideas into their evening 
conversations. We have only a few snippets from his letters to go by: 


To become a Christian [he writes], that is the most difficult thing of all, and 
only in death can we grow a little towards that goal . . . Christianity is really 
a much harder and more uncertain way of life, you know, full of strenuous 
effort and strains and ever new obstacles on the way to achieving it. 


What distinguishes Willy Graf from all his friends is the conviction, ex- 
pressed in his letters, that an unbridgeable gulf separates the world from 
Christianity, that the spiritual and the worldly worlds are forever different 
and distinct, that Christian values are unrealizable here and now, that only 
death brings us a little closer to them, that “My thoughts are not your 
thoughts’. Again we are reminded of Kierkegaard, and of Haecker’s regret 
that the Church had ignored his teaching. When we read that Willy Graf's 
deepest wish was eventually to become a theologian, we recognize that his 
purpose was to solve the problem of how Christian faith is possible in the 
world, how such a disjunction between the spiritual and the worldly might 
be lived. Perhaps it was in death that he solved his question. 

The fifth of this group was Kurt Huber, Professor Extraordinary of 


Musicology and Philosophy in the University of Munich. Kurt Huber was 
born on October 25th, 1892, in Graubiinden, the son of the headmaster of a 
private school; he studied music and philosophy at various universities, 
mainly Berlin, and though in 1920 he was admitted as a Dozent at Munich 
he was never appointed to a full chair. As a child he contracted infantile 
paralysis, and though he sought with great will-power to overcome his 
physical debility, he remained partly paralysed. He was married in 1928 
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and had two children, but as an unpaid Dozent his position remained difficult 
and insecure. His most important work was done in the history and analysis 
of European folk-songs, and he was internationally known as one of the 
finest scholars in that field. His study of folk-music led him to the theoretical 
work of the Romantics and to the philosophy of Schelling, Fichte and Hegel. 
He published little, but, although shy and retiring and physically handicapped, 
he was an inspiring teacher to whom students of many countries came for 
instruction and advice. Early in the war he applied for a permanent post 
in the University and was told, “We will only appoint professors who can 
also be officers.’ When, in conversations with his students, he appealed to the 
moral law as the only true guide to action, he was consciously invoking a 
German moral tradition, a mode of German thought which the government 
of his country had betrayed; the state itself he came to see not as the true 
bearer of this morality (as Fichte had claimed), but as the bearer of cor- 
ruption, the source of evil. “For this warning’, he wrote, ‘I stake my life.’ 

It was Sophie Scholl, Hans Scholl's younger sister, who brought Pro- 
fessor Huber to the meetings of the little group. Three years younger than 
her brother Hans, she had remained within the family fold longer than he, 
yet in the end she too was drawn into the orbit of the State; she was drafted 
into the Labour Corps, then for work in a factory: 


This doesn’t really make me unhappy [she wrote in a letter], because I still 
want to suffer and endure (no, that’s not the right word, I mean that I want 
to be more directly involved in) this age in which we live. You see, sympathy 


is often so difficult, it often becomes a cliché, when your own body doesn't 
directly feel the pain. 


And then, in May 1942, she arrived in Munich at her brother’s lodgings, to 
study biology and philosophy. Her first days there were the happiest of her 
life. She too was nominally Protestant, but in her letters it is her mother’s 
Catholic piety that speaks most strongly. Sophie Scholl adored her brother 
— his gaiety, his clear mind, the passionateness of his convictions. Together 
they went to the house of Carl Muth, together they met their friends and 
planned the future. In her diary of 1942 she tells of a dream she had — not 
vague or fantastic, but containing as precise an indication as only a dream 
can of what she felt about the world in which she lived. 

She goes for a walk with her closest friends — her brother Hans and Alex 
Schmorell. A dark landscape under a clouded sky. Hans speaks, and he says 
he has so convincing a proof of the existence of God that he can actually 
demonstrate His effect upon the world. The air is the proof. The air in the 
world is used up by millions and millions of men, Hans says, men would 
have to suffocate if God didn’t every now and then blow a mouthful of His 
breath down into the world — ‘otherwise the air would be so bad, so bad, 
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they would all die of it...’ “This is how he does it,’ says Hans, taking a deep 
breath and blowing, eee hard. The column of his breath was blue, so 


blue, rising higher and higher, until it had swept away all the dark clouds in 
the sky. And all the sky was now sheer blue. 


These then are the six that met during the winter nights of 1942 in their 
lodgings in Munich. And soon the little group began to act. They put their 
thoughts on paper, under Hans Scholl’s guidance they composed six broad- 
sheets, and each they signed with the same words, The White Rose. In a 
friend's studio they wrote their messages of defiance and printed them in 
their thousands, on a small hand-press. In trunks and parcels and rucksacks 
they carried them into the grimy, war-stained towns of Germany and 
Austria, the towns whose names call to you, gaily, from holiday-posters: to 
Cologne and Innsbruck, to Essen and Vienna, to Nuremberg and Hanover, 
to the Saar. In the dead of night they left their parcels in stations and deserted 
waiting rooms: showered their papers into the wind in alleyways and dark 
thoroughfares: scattered them outside cinemas and in snow-covered public 
parks, in the streets of Munich. The threat of death attended their every 
excursion, their every pacific sortie into the alien town, at 5 o'clock of a 
winter morning, misty and raw and bleak, the icy wind hurtling in from the 
Alps, the streets deserted. The sirens have stopped now, stucco fagades are 
crumbling, there are piles of rubble along the pavements, the street is full of 
silence and hostility. Here, like the city's good angels, they walked. They 


could do no other, then and there, nor change places with any living man. 


5 

It is not easy to speak about their own past to people of Hans Scholl's 
generation in Germany today; the main impression they convey is one of 
complexity, even tortuousness. How complex, you feel, were the issues they 
had to solve, each inescapably and for himself: of course, many of them dis- 
approved of Hitler, were horrified by his criminal régime — and yet, how 
could they not obey the clarion-call of German patriotism, the call of their 
own country, at war? Add, to this dilemma, the fashionable conceit of 
fortiter peccare, the ‘death-wish’ sophistries, the intellectual baseness of a 
‘belief’ in ‘History’, add ‘Nietzsche’ and ‘Spengler’ and the rag-tag-and-bob- 
tail of geopoliticians, neo-heathens, “bio-centralists’, ‘neo-Christians’; add 
‘race’ and ‘clan’ and ‘soil’ and ‘blood’. 

The young members of The White Rose, on the other hand, experienced 
no such complexities, no collision of loyalties. The war and the régime that 


wages it are evil, they wrote in their broadsheets. The war must be stopped, 
the régime overthrown: 
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Sabotage armament-works and war-factories. Sabotage all meetings, assemblies 
and demonstrations organized by the National Socialist Party. Obstruct the 
smooth running of the war-machine — a machine that is working for a war 
whose sole aim is the salvaging and preserving of the National Socialist 
Party and of its dictatorship. Sabotage all work in the sciences and all intel- 
lectual effort which effectively assists the prosecution of the war —in the 


universities, technical colleges, laboratories, research institutes and technical 
offices. ... 


It was Hans Scholl who, with some help from Professor Huber, composed 


these six broadsheets, and he knew well what to appeal to in the minds of his 
contemporaries: 


Nothing is less worthy of a cultured nation [he wrote in their language], than 
that it should allow itself to be ‘governed’ by an irresponsible caucus of 
tycoons who are at the mercy of their lowest instincts. If the German nation is 
so corrupted in its innermost core that it gives up, without lifting a finger, in 
reckless reliance upon dubious ‘historical laws’, the highest good that man 
possesses and that raises him above the beasts — the freedom of his will: if the 
German nation is ready to surrender a man’s freedom to direct the course of 
history by his own reasonable decisions: if the Germans are so completely 
lacking in individuality and have become a mindless and cowardly herd, 
then — oh then, indeed, they deserve extinction. 


Individualism and personal freedom is the message of The White Rose. In 
long quotations the ideas of Schiller and Goethe, Kant and Fichte are invoked, 
their hallowed names set up as guides to a true German conception of free- 
dom. The moral tradition to which the broadsheets appeal is that of German 
Idealism. And because this tradition tends to merge individual morality 
with a metaphysical notion, ‘das Volk’, it has the appearance of being non- 
political; in actual fact it makes for bad political theory and worse politics. 

In political terms the message of the broadsheets is ineffectual. The 
generalized and abstract nature of Hans Scholl’s political remarks, their 
naivety and amateurishness (‘All ideal forms of government are utopian, 
but... A State must grow and mature like a human being . . . The family is 
as old as the race and from it ... We do not wish to compare the various 
possible forms of government . .. Every man has a claim to .. . It is God’s 
Will that man ...’) make one impatient with the political content of these 
pages of printed paper for which six people imperilled their lives. Yet it is 
precisely in its avowedly non-political character that Hans Scholl’s action is 
so ‘German’, so representative of a large section of German intellectuals, 
whose best thoughts have traditionally been ‘unpolitisch’: concerned with 
personal and individual freedom only, indeed mainly with freedom of 
thought: in love with absolutes: leaving the detailed, concrete, day-to-day 
political arrangements to take care of themselves. 
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The freedom of the spirit which German Idealism upholds has its historical 
foundation in Luther's doctrine of Christian freedom (“Wherefore does 
harm come to the soul, the body being imprisoned, sick and weak, hungry, 
thirsty and suffering that which it desires not? ), but in invoking this free- 
dom Idealism cannot lay claim to the genuine supernatural sanction which 
alone makes Luther's assertion meaningful. It is compatible with this notion 
of freedom that the German intellectuals have shown themselves ready to 
render unto Caesar that which is Caesar's, even though they had their doubts 
about the God in whose service alone the demand is justified. To which 
Fichte adds that there is really no difference between the two, since Caesar — 
the nation-state — is the true upholder of the moral good. But what if, as a 
matter of plain fact, it isn't? Here the political doctrine of German Idealism 
peters out. At the point where political and individual aspirations conflict 
with each other the doctrine fails us. For there we find not that which is most 
wanted — an account of how to secure the necessary and indispensable 
minimum of political liberty — but that which is least relevant — the 
doctrine of the Categorical Imperative, whose concern is with absolute 
private morality. Here Kant (and Kant only) speaks quite clearly: the mo- 
ment the state encroaches upon the individual's pursuit of morality, it is the 
Moral Law that must be obeyed and not the state. (And it is here that the 
members of The White Rose, unlike their fellow intellectuals, take up the 
doctrine and act on it.) But what Kant speaks of is, once again, irrelevant 
to men’s political and social experience. 

Not vicious nationalism is the bane of idealistic political thought, but its 
remoteness from actual political conditions and its consequent helplessness in 
the face of them. Twice in the broadsheets before us the name of Fichte is 
invoked — a name associated outside Germany with rabid nationalism and 
state worship. Yet thenationalist tone of the Fichte prose-poem which Professor 
Kurt Huber quotes is no more than at best a local and particular setting for 
noble sentiments, at worst a metaphysical plaster-cast; while the poem itself, 


Und handeln sollst du so, als hinge 
Von dir und deinem Tun allein 

Das Schicksal ab der deutschen Dinge, 
Und die Verantwortung war’ dein, 


is a simple exhortation to an individualistic, non-political morality. The 
language used is nationalist, yet the sphere the poem describes is private. 
The “Deutschtum’ (which never was on land or sea) that Fichte invokes is to 
Professor Huber not a political reality at all, it has of course no recognizable 
connection with the country which at that moment is at war with the world. 
It is a metaphysical dream, unrealized in the here-and-now, an exquisite 
abstract idea, of which Fichte had written in 1813: ‘It is the Germans who 
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are called upon to realize the Eternal Empire in the world. In them the 
Empire is to issue forth from a fully developed moral freedom and not the 
other way about.’ In the same vein, Professor Huber writes in 1943: 


A return to clear, moral foundations and to the rule of law in the State, a 
return to the mutual trust of man in man, this is not illegal, but on the con- 
trary, it is a restoration of legality. In the terms of the Kantian Categorical 
Imperative I have asked myself what would happen if the subjective precept 
of my action were to become a general law. To this there is only one answer: 
then order, security and mutual trust would return into our state, into our 
political life. 
But politics is concerned with maintaining a non-catastrophic distribution of 
power such as might not be at the mercy of a ‘mutual trust of man in man’. 
It is concerned with the makeshift more-or-less of legal safeguards and ad- 
justments irrespective of men’s consciences. Professor Huber’s statement, 
though moving as an expression of personal faith, is politically without 
significance. It describes a state which, though not ‘categorically’ un- 
attainable, has never, in the history of mankind, been actually attained. And, 
worse than that, his statement does little or nothing to help bring about 
the sort of state which, although not absolutely good, might at least have 
the merit of making the pursuit of private morality a matter of personal con- 
science, not of life and death. 

The philosophical muddle of it all (the unravelling of which may perhaps 
contribute to an understanding of the German intellectuals’ rout in 1933 as 
well as the Munich group’s lack of political intelligence) is a muddle of 
misplaced absolutes. In the Kantian view, political problems are to be dis- 
posed of by subordinating them to considerations of absolute individual 
morality; the concomitant political attitude of men in an imperfect, 
‘a-metaphysical’, that is actual society is resignation or even conformism, at all 
events a flight from intelligent political behaviour and a deficient concern for 
the relative freedoms which are possible for men in that society. The 
Fichtean doctrine takes the Kantian view of politics as an inferior pre- 
occupation for granted: declares the concepts of nation or ‘the state’ to be 
non-political by the simple process of hypostatizing them into metaphysical 
entities: and at last places these hypostatized concepts among the axioms of a 
moral philosophy. Thus, paradoxically, the Fichtean is led to expect from 
politics far greater things than politics will yield on any but an absolutist 
theory (such as the theory of race). Yet this doctrine too does nothing to 
foster an intelligent interest in the imperfect conditions of an actual society, 
and thus produces much the same attitude. In both views the true status of 
concrete political arrangements is ignored: for they are, after all, the necessary 
prerequisites of individual freedom, neither irrelevant to it nor its efficient 
cause. 
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Yet here, it seems, lay the political task of The White Rose. It would be 
improper to underestimate their material difficulties, but it is not their success 
which is here at issue. Having perceived that, contrary to Fichte’s expecta- 
tions, the German state had utterly failed as the guardian of morality, Pro- 
fessor Huber might have asked: What should men do in the face of this 
failure — not individually and in the privacy of their own consciences, but as 
political beings, as the members of a society whose existing arrangements are 
to be replaced by others? In other words, we might have expected him not 
only morally to oppose but also politically to resist the National Socialist 
régime. But in this respect neither he nor Hans Scholl have anything inter- 
esting to say. They do not seem to have recognized at all clearly that the 
broadsheet campaign itself was necessarily also a political act, and that the 
give-and-take of association with other groups and other views and definite 
programmes would be necessary for success. Professor Huber goes out of his 
way explicitly to repudiate all ‘organization’, and he wishes to appeal, in 
1943, by the simple word, not to an act of violence but to an ethical under- 
standing’. (‘I am not concerned with success in the real world’, Fichte 
wrote in 1813, ‘but with insight and clarity.’) But how, without ‘organiz- 
ation’, they could ever have ‘stopped the war’ is as difficult to imagine as 
what they would have done had they succeeded in stopping it, ‘Federalism 

. a Southern German democratic league ... the liberation of Germany 
from the Prusso-Bolshevik hegemony ...’ are the names of some of their 
plans. None of these notions sounds more fantastic than (for instance) Count 
von Stauffenberg’s plans for a government of hieratic syndicalism. But the 
‘politics’ of it all is utterly lacking — there is no suggestion of how any of it 
might be actually brought about. When we read that Hans Scholl was 
anxious to impress upon his friends the need for an ‘education in politics’, 
we may conclude that he at any rate was aware of this deficiency. Professor 
Huber was not. It was his predicament that he did not, as far as can be seen, 
unravel the muddle of misplaced absolutes, that he accepted uncritically 
idealism’s claim to be a non-political doctrine. Yet by making the concept 
of nation absolute, idealism does not remove it — or itself — from the sphere 
of politics. It merely encourages an ‘a priori attitude in the light of which 
‘politics’ (the activities of political parties, questions of social policy, of 
international relations, of suffrage, of distribution of wealth, of the relation 
between the judiciary and the administrative branches of government .. .) 
appear trivial, unworthy of the philosopher’s consideration, to be solved by 
those who have nothing better to do and nothing more grand to think about. 
Instead of encouraging intelligent reflection on all these humdrum concerns, 
political idealism provides an ideal, absolute notion of ‘the state’ or ‘the 
nation’ or ‘the human race’. Of this ideal notion every actual state falls short. 
The precise nature and degree of its shortcomings is obscured by the 
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transcendental vision of the ideal, and so, consequently, are the ideas which 
might give shape to effective or at least practicable political reforms. 

Yet to expatiate on the lack of an adequate political motivation, on the 
political amateurishness, of The White Rose is not to minimize the moral 
value of their act. For although it is true that political action can never be 
wholly divorced from the precepts of morality, yet the converse does not 
hold true — the moral value of an individual act cannot be judged by its 
political quality or by its implications in the sphere of politics. Though the 
idealist tradition disabled them for effective political resistance, yet it made 
their moral opposition possible. Their political failure is one thing; their 
moral triumph another. 


6 


As the winter of 1942-43 — the winter of Stalingrad — wore on, the 
conspirators became more and more daring. Sophie Scholl, who for several 
months had lived in their midst without knowing that her brother and friends 
were the authors of the broadsheets she read, became now as active as the 
rest. They painted slogans (‘Down with Hitler!’) in the Ludwigstrasse and on 
public buildings, they dropped their leaflets through letter-boxes and sent 
them through the mail. Yet even at this time they never became fanatical, 
they never allowed their own great act of courage to obscure the reality of 


small acts of thoughtfulness: 


Lest you should be alarmed by receiving this broadsheet [they wrote], we 
wish to add that the addresses of the readers of The White Rose do not appear 
in any written list. These addresses have been selected at random from postal 
directories. 


The end came very quickly. The Secret Police began an extended search; 
a price was put on the heads of the anonymous authors; the evidence avail- 
able to the police pointed to Munich; and on the morning of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1943 (it is said) an unnamed friend came to warn Hans and 
Sophie Scholl that they were being watched by agents of the police. What- 
ever the facts, the warning came too late. They had left early that morning 
and had gone, with a suitcase full of leaflets, to the main university building. 
They arrived long before the first lectures began, the building was still empty. 
They first distributed their leaflets along the corridors and then, taking the 
open staircase in the centre of the building, they mounted to the second floor 
and showered what remained in their trunk into the entrance below. The 
head porter, whose suspicion may have been aroused on previous occasions, 
observed them and, having locked the main doors of the building, called the 
secret police. (According to another source it was the Rector of the Univer- 
sity who personally summoned the Gestapo.) Hans and Sophie Scholl were 
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arrested in the building a few minutes later and confessed to the authorship 
of the broadsheets after some 20 hours of examination and torture. Willy 
Graf was arrested in the afternoon of the same day. A hand-written draft for 
a new broadsheet by Christoph Probst was found in Scholl's pocket. And 
Christoph Probst, probably still ignorant of the Scholls’ fate, was arrested 
on Saturday morning, February 20th, 1943, while applying at his Company 
Office for a week-end pass to Innsbruck, to visit his wife, who was expecting 
a child. On hearing of these arrests, Alex Schmorell fled into the mountains, 

intending perhaps to escape into Switzerland. But he returned to Munich, 

was recognized and denounced by people in an air-raid shelter, and arrested 
on the 24th. A day after his arrest the “Gaustudentenftihrer’ (the party- 
official in + ten of university students) gave an address in the University, 

in which he (quite correctly) dissociated the German students from the 
activities of The White Rose; the audience applauded his declaration of 
loyalty to the régime. Two days later, on February 27th, Professor Huber 
was arrested; immediately, before his trial had even begun, the University 
authorities deprived him of his post and of all academic honours. 

The Scholls’ examination lasted from Thursday till Saturday; on Sunday 
afternoon at 3 o'clock they were given the typescript of their indictment, 
and on Monday morning they were tried by a specially convened ‘People’s 
Court’. What tortures they suffered we do not know; according to one 
witness Sophie Scholl appeared before the judge on crutches. The court 
itself is not easy to describe, the atmosphere of it eludes one. It was presided 
over by Roland Freisler, Hitler's chief hanging judge. Its legal maxim had 
been expounded by Freisler himself, in his theoretical account of National 
Socialist jurisprudence published in 1938; it is that ‘there is no other authority 
and ultimate source of | law except the conscience of the Nation itself’; and 
elsewhere in that book he speaks of ‘sound national feeling’ (“das gesunde 
Volksempfinden’) as overriding, in the case of legal doubt, all existing laws. 
It is the Fichtean argument again (invoked this time by Freisler), but no 
metaphysical axiom is provided to decide which is the true Germany, which 
is the true realization of German nationhood; there is only the simple, ‘a- 
metaphysical’ criterion of force. In the confidential report to the Berlin 
Ministry of Justice which Freisler wrote after the trial he cuts the Gordian 
knot, the intricate metaphysical argument: by their actions (he writes) the 
accused had forfeited their right and privilege to be regarded as Germans. 

Two remarks of Freisler's may perhaps help us to understand the atmos- 
phere in which these six were tried: ‘Der Angeklagte faselte etwas davon, 
dass ...' (“The accused drivelled on, something to the effect that ...’) he 
writes in his report; and when, at the end of the trial, Hans Scholl pleaded 
for mercy on behalf of his fellow-accused Christoph Probst (who was 
married and had two small sons), Freisler interrupted him: ‘If you have 
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nothing to say for yourself, kindly shut up.’ Professor Huber prepared a 
statement of his beliefs (in which occurs the poem I quoted), and intended to 
deliver it in court. The speech has been preserved by his widow, but it is not 
certain whether he was allowed to read it. 

The trial was brief, the evidence overwhelming. Hans and Sophie Scholl 
and Christoph Probst were condemned to death and beheaded in the early 
afternoon of the fourth day after their arrest, on Monday, February 22nd, 
1943; Alexander Schmorell and Professor Kurt Huber on July 13th; and 
Willy Graf on October 1oth, 1943. From one of the shorthand clerks 
present we know that throughout the trial they refused to give incriminating 
evidence against their friends, while the testimonies of the prison chaplain 
and of the warders bear witness to the courage and exaltation they showed 
in their last hours. Hans Scholl died with the word ‘Freiheit’ on his lips. 
Frau Scholl’s last words to her daughter were, “Gelt, Sophie, Jesus!’ and the 
girl replied, ‘Ja, aber du auch.’ (“Remember, Sophie, Jesus.’ “Yes, but you 
too. 


7 

The moral precepts of the Categorical Imperative have often been 
criticized — especially outside Germany — as excessively theoretical and 
‘abstract’. They are frequently indicted as mere verbiage, all very well on 
paper but ‘unreal’, that is, lacking the kind of direct appeal to living ex- 
perience that informs the arguments of, say, the last Socratic dialogues. Such 
criticism questions not so much the logical cogency of the philosophical 
argument as rather the possibility, not perhaps beyond the vision of moral 
philosophers, of putting the theoretical precepts into practical action. Exist- 
entialist philosophy in particular, in the wake of Kierkegaard, has frequently 
argued that the generalizing of the particular into an abstract system of 
universals fails to meet the demand for authenticity, must fail to commit the 
self to its chosen task. The pragmatist, on the other hand, contemplating the 
story of The White Rose, may point to the futility, in practical terms, of what 
he would call “this gesture of defiance’. (“What does it matter that we should 
die’, Sophie Scholl is reported to have said to a fellow-prisoner, ‘if thousands 
are stirred and awakened by what we have done? The students are bound to 
revolt.’ Neither the students nor anyone else in Germany did; there was no 
response whatever.) Yet the act and its moral motivation remain. It is the 
particular glory of the life and death of the Scholls and of their friends that 
they accepted and acted on the maxims of this ‘abstruse’ moral doctrine, that 
to them it had no taint of unreality or excessive generality, that for them it 
was as living as the Sermon on the Mount. The quality of this belief, the 
fact that (though they did not seek death) they were prepared to die in up- 
holding the doctrine as they understood it, are no proof of its truth. Again, 
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both French and German Existentialists have gone too far in trying to prove 
the truth of a given belief (as opposed to the truthfulness of the believer) 
from the degree and quality of the personal commitment involved in the 
defence of that belief. But the Scholls’ and their friends’ deaths do bear 
witness to the livingness of the precepts they upheld and propagated in their 
broadshects — or rather, they give the measure of a man’s capacity to live by 
ideas, to integrate theoretical and practical elements alike in his decisions and 
actions, to make a coherent whole of his experience and to act on it. As we 
try to picture to ourselves what sort of a person Hans Scholl was, the out- 
standing thing about him seems to be his simplicity. There seem to have 
been no thoughts in his mind that were at odds with his warm and feeling 
heart, and no feclings in excess of his capacity to act. He was no abstruse 
moralist. His conscience had been stirred into action by his recognition of 
the moral problem of his time and place, he had made the traditional moral 
doctrine his own, and he showed himself capable of acting upon it in com- 
plete and conscious disregard of the consequences, and with the vigour of an 
infinitely courageous young man. 

Yet the question may be asked whether an exclusively moral motivation 
adequately explains the action of this little group; and their intimate contact 
with Catholic thinkers makes it relevant to consider the question of religious 
motives. 

In the case of Willy Graf, the Saarlander, the answer leaves little room for 
doubt. Willy Graf’s whole cast of mind, his upbringing and his outlook, 
were clearly religious. In the thoughts he jotted down during his Army 
service in Russia he returns again and again to the themes of Christian con- 
templation, his letters of that time express not sudden discoveries so much 
as thoughts matured in long periods of intense faith. He too speaks of the 
Invisible Church, and in turning to the contemporary situation ea is acutely 
conscious of the abyss that lies between the ways of God and the ways of 
the world. In a diary entry of January 14th, 1943 (a few weeks before his 
friends’ and his own arrest) he confesses to some misgivings about the leaflet 
action, mainly, it appears, because he sees it, after all, as capable of a political 
interpretation. Yet when we read in the Judge's report that in the course of 
the trial Willy Graf accepted full responsibility for his action, himself 
stressing that what he had done was quite ‘unpardonable’, we recognize 
that he spoke as one possessed by a steady ainiets purpose, as a man 
secure in his faith. 

As for Hans Scholl, both in the reminiscences of his friends and in the few 
diary-entries that have been published, there is a clear indication of a change 
in outlook in the last year of his life. The conviction grew in his mind that 
the evil that surrounded him could not be remedied but only redeemed, that 
only from a religious vantage point could he comprehend the events of his 
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time: ‘If Christ had not lived and died’, he wrote towards the end of his 
active service, in the front line, ‘then truly there would be no way out. Then 
all the tears would be horribly meaningless. Then you would have to batter 
your head against the nearest wall. But not if He did. (So aber nicht).’ Never- 
theless, what he actually appeals to in the broadsheets is a moral, not a 
religious point of view. The apparent contradiction is resolved if we 
distinguish between the conscious, overt motivation of his act on the one hand 
and, on the other, the sanction under which his act may be seen to stand and 
under which it yields its fullest meaning. If we consider his action in this 
light, no contradiction need arise between an immanent morality and 
transcendent faith. In the sphere of conscious motivation it was a noble pride 
that informed Hans Scholl's act — the pride to do from within himself and 
by his own strength that which he believed all decent men should do. 
Yet as such it is an act which, though it seeks no support from faith is yet, by 
virtue of the serenity and joyfulness that accompanied it, not unrelated to 
faith. In an essay on this very theme of the heroic in the world, a Cambridge 
theologian, the late Baron von Hiigel, writes: 


The Supernatural should not be identified by the amount of its conscious, 
explicit reference to Christ or even simply to God, but by certain qualities . . . 
of which heroism, with a keen sense of givenness and of ‘I could not do 
otherwise’ appear to be the chief. Thus [von Hiigel continues] a man may .. . 
be in a truly supernatural condition of soul, and may yet possess, at the time 
or even wifes 3 only the most dim and confused — a quite inadequate — 


theology. 


Was Hans Scholl in such a condition as is here suggested? It is not only the 
courage and singlemindedness of the act which intimate the condition, but 
the Scholls’ lightness of heart, the singular absence of any moral rigorism or 
cold severity or harsh fanaticism. The calm assurance with which they went 
out, in the small hours of the night, into the hostile streets of Munich, the 
serenity with which they faced mortal danger, intimate that they acted under 
a sanction which, for the believer, transcends that of the moral law. 

The members of The White Rose did not seek death for its own sake. 
There is no trace of suicidal despair in any of their utterances or actions, and 
not until their last days did they reckon with death as a certainty. Overtaken 
by catastrophe, they fought for their lives, they threw themselves into the 
battle of wits against their judges with all the vitality and intelligence they 
nossessed. To save their friends became for them their last intellectual task. 
Thus Sophie Scholl was full of joy when, reading the hurriedly contrived 
indictment, she found that her confession had been accepted and none of her 
friends were mentioned as accomplices. (In his notes on the second trial — 
that of Professor Huber, Alex Schmorell and Willy Graf — Freisler admits 
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that Si yphic Sc holl. ° a common hussy , h: ad pleaded guilty to, and been con- 
victed of, a number of charges of which she was later proved to have been 
mnocent.) Since they never betrayed the beliefs for which they were tried 
their action remained meaningful for them to the very end. It is this mean- 
mgfulness which distinguishes The White Rose from several other similar 
German groups. The purity of their motive was unblemished, their action 
remained linked with that motive in a direct and simple nexus more com- 
monly praised in ethics than met with in actual conduct. 


8 

Looking back over the spiritual journey of Hans Scholl, who had once, 
in the ‘thirties, been a typical young German, we may perhaps see it in three 
distinct stages. In the first, representative stage, he belonged to the world of 
his day, he was ensconced in a false universal. The second is the stage of his 
maturing decision, in which, with his few friends, he lived in the particular; 
fecling himself to be the exception, he lived by his own laws and not by the 
laws of the world around him. It is at this point that, for the Existentialist, 
the act of conscience, the acte gratuit, is said to take place. Yet since such a 
decision is said to be accompanied by loneliness, despair and a somewhat 
inhuman moral rigorism, the theory of the acte gratuit does not seem to 
describe Hans Scholl’s outlook at all correctly, the tone of the description 
does not accord with his final state of mind. Throughout his life and to its 
very end he remained in communion with his friends. I think he reached a 
third stage, that of the true universal, in which he found himself at one with 
the spiritual-moral law, at one (if we take all significant acts to be ensconced 
in a continuity) with the perennial human tradition of sacrifice for the truth. 

What meaning can we discern in those last words which the anguished 
father called to his children as they were being taken to the block, “You will 
go down in history’: His meaning, very probably, was to restate, in our 
contemporary intellectualized form, men’s age-old desire to be made im- 
mortal on this earth, to live on for ever in the memory of their fellow-men. 
In the history of their own country they have no place, the notional contin- 
‘uity which we call ‘German history’ remains wholly unaltered by their 
ineffective act; and it is very likely to remain unaltered by the memory of 
that act. Even today the act is already being used, used (and thus falsified) as 
representative of ‘the German outlook’ under National Socialism. The — 
historically ineffective — tradition to which these six belong is of all time and 
all places, it has few participants and fewer practical results. Among those 
who belong to it are the Scholls’ fellow-students, the students of Prague who 
in 1941 were executed on the ramparts of their city, and the students of 
Budapest in 1956. If it is in the language of German idealist philosophy that 
the Munich students described the notion of freedom for which they died, 
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this language was, ultimately, contingent to a decision which belongs to no 
nation and no supra-national state, to no body politic whatever. Perhaps 
theirs is that ‘reasonable service’ of which St. Paul speaks in his Epistle to the 
Romans (xii, 1): ‘I beseech you therefore, brethren . . . that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
service. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON HOFMANNSTHAL’S TWO 
‘NOVELLEN’ REITERGESCHICHTE AND DAS ERLEBNIS DES 
MARSCHALLS VON BASSOMPIERRE 


BY Mary E. GILBERT 


It may be said that the interest in Hofmannsthal is waxing. What is, however, 
only slowly beginning to be appreciated is his epic work. Yet he has written 
ten narrative works all told; works which are without question of great 
interest for the understanding of the poet's personality. Indeed his whole 
development — both in its technical and intellectual aspects — can be seen 
from a comparison of his first and last narrative work, Das Marchen der 
672ten Nacht, written in 1894, and Die Frau ohne Schatten, published in 1919. 
Of the remaining narratives two compel our attention in that they are 
neither fragmentary nor a first version for later use as a libretto; they are 
the Reitergeschichte of 1899 and Das Erlebnis des Marschalls von Bassompierre 
written in 1900. They belong to the last years of the productive phase 
preceding the Lord Chandos crisis; and there is no doubt that these two 
stories are typical of the works of these last three years of early productivity, 
that there are close parallels in respect of plot, thought content, characters 
and imagery with other works of the same period, such as Die Frau im Fenster 
(1898), Der Abenteurer und die Sangerin (1899), Die Hochzeit der Sobeide and 
Der weisse Facher (1898). On the other hand, they are something quite apart: 
they are ‘Novellen’. 

These two stories, then, are an experiment in form on Hofmannsthal’s 
part, and this fact, at this juncture, i.e. just before his lyric productivity 
came to a stop, seems sufficiently interesting. They have been called ‘Stil- 
iibungen héchsten Ranges’! and, though the phrase is hardly felicitous, the 
judgment itself contains some truth. 

Hofmannsthal’s letters of this period provide ample confirmation that he 
was consciously experimenting in what to him was a new genre: the form 
of narrative prose. In the summer of 1898 he wrote to his parents: ‘Ich 
schreibe Prosa, was in Deutschland bekanntlich eine ziemlich unbekannte 
Kunst und wirklich recht schwer, sowohl das Anordnen des Stoffes wie das 
Ausdriicken. Aber man muss es lernen, denn entbehren kann man keine 
Kunstform, denn man braucht friiher oder spater jede, weil jede manches 
auszudriicken erlaubt’; and as early as 1896 he had defined the problem as 
clearly as this: ‘Ich glaube, dass ich jetzt wie durch einen Schleier das aufs 
Wesen gehende Kunstgesetz ftir die Novelle (oder fiir cine bestimmte Art 
Novelle) ahne, das Kunstgesetz, dessen voller Besitz einem méglich machen 
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muss, eine ganze Prosadichtung durch und durch als Form zu erkennen, 
wie das lyrische Gedicht’ (July 13th, 1896). It is just on this, the formal aspect 
of these two stories, that I would submit a few observations. 

The ‘thought content’ of both “Novellen’ is admittedly slight; and the 
popular criticism comes to mind which has so often been levelled against 
Hofmannsthal’s work — against Elektra, Jedermann, Das Gerettete Venedig, 
Der Turm — the reproach that the poet is a “Nachempfindler’, an imitator 
or, at best, a recreator of already existing works of art. For is not his Bassom- 
pierre a descendant of Goethe’s Bassompierre in Die Unterhaltungen deutscher 
Ausgewanderten? But may it not be this very fact that attracted Hofmanns- 
thal? In the days when he so obviously experimented with forms and tried 
his tools, genre and language, he felt it a challenge to use the same material 
that the originator of the “Novellenform’ in Germany had used a hundred 
years earlier. At first sight it may seem strange for one who can claim as 
his immediate predecessors the great German Novellen-writers, Storm and 
Meyer, who is a contemporary of Schnitzler and Thomas Mann, to disregard 
their achievements as he did and to turn for his model so far back into the 
past, to the Romance form of the “Novelle’; for, indeed, we hear that besides 
Goethe he read Boccaccio at this time. 

Why this excursion into the literary past? Hofmannsthal’s reversion to 
the original form of the “Novelle’, far from being an isolated and accidental 
event, seems quite on the contrary to exemplify a trend that is characteristic 
of this whole period of his productivity. For this phase, the years of the 
crisis and the first decade of the new century, saw experiments with a variety 
of art forms all along the line; and in each case the poet returned to the very 
fountain-head of his chosen literary genre: to the Greek drama, the Eliza- 
bethan tragedy, to the medieval mystery play and to Calderén. This trend 
on the practical poetic plane has its parallel and finds its explanation in his 
theoretical preoccupations during this period of crisis; the great essays after 
all represent a sustained attempt at a fundamental aesthetic self-clarification. 
These are surely not unrelated activities, the descending to the sources of his 
creativity on the one hand, and on the other to the archetypes of the forms 
in which he sought to create. 

The fact, then, that Hofmannsthal chose Goethe's Bassompierre as his 
model is significant in itself; and no less significant are the points of diver- 
gence from his chosen model. A comparison of the two texts has been under- 
taken before and reveals to a nicety the poetic temper and intellectual 
attitudes of Hofmannsthal in his youthful period, as well as the fact that each 
writer is a child of his time.* The approach in this article is a different one; 
it is focused not on Hofmannsthal’s personality, but on the artist, on his 
intention, his success or failure in this new medium. 

Pongs in Das Bild in der Dichtung has remarked on Goethe's failure in his 
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own Bassompierre ‘in einem symbolischen Zeichen den Sinn des Ganzen zu 
fassen’. This is precisely what Hofmannsthal has done. He has epitomized 
the overwhelming passion of the woman in the image of the fire. There 
is no mention of it in the earlier version, neither as a material property 
nor in its symbolic meaning. At the beginning Bassompierre gives the 
order ‘dass tiichtig eingcheizt werde’; when he enters the room we read 
‘um Kamin loderten grosse Scheiter gerauschvoll auf’ and before day breaks 
the Kramerin puts the last log on the fire. All through the scene between the 
two lovers descriptions of flaming fire are used to express indirectly the 
ecstasy and fulfilment of their love. The motif is taken up once more when 
two days later Bassompierre approaches the place of their second meeting 
and we read ‘da loderte ein Schein auf und sank wieder ab wie von einer 
Flamme’; but this time it is the straw fire to burn the plague-infected beds 
(which had been mentioned by Goethe). The juxtaposition of these two fires 
indicative of love and death underlines the cruel suddenness of the events. 

Throughout the story fire and light are used in a metaphorical sense. 
Hofmannsthal describes the woman with her all-pervading passion as the 
source of fire and light. We hear of her shining face, her radiant eyes, the 
inner fire that illuminates her. ‘Die Garbe von Licht, die aus ihren Augen 
hervorschoss’, ‘die strahlende Hingebung, die wie eine unsichtbare Flamme 
herauschlug’, to give only a few examples. And when in the end the poet 
describes the hero's state of mind as ‘das um sich greifende Feuer’ we know 
through the force of the image-pattern alone, without any discursive means, 
that the cool-hearted adventurer, too, has himself been seized by the passion 
he has fanned. 

Indeed, images of fire and light pervade the whole fabric of the story. 
Everywhere the contrast between light and darkness is brought out by 
Hofmannsthal. The darkness in which the events unfold is a foil for the 
light that breaks it: the open fire, the light of a lantern shining through the 
shutter, a streak of light beneath the door, a candle and finally the light of 
the dawn creeping in — how intense every ray of brightness becomes in such 
dark. Moreover, Bassompierre, the narrator, must rely on sound and touch 
more than on perceptions of sight. In fact, the only colour in the whole 
story is the green of the woman's petticoat and this Hofmannsthal found in 
the source. It is a world of light and darkness, then, of flickering flames 
and shadows. This is well suited to the tenor of the story with its ‘demiclair’. 
The fire motif in its structural function, the prevalence of oral and tactile 
images, these are some of the means that impart form to the story. 

That Hofmannsthal seized upon this symbol as the organizing principle 
of his Novelle is a creative triumph. A passage in his Der Abenteurer und die 
Sdngerin of the year before shows a striking similarity in the use of the fire 
image and throws light on the poetic meaning of Bassompierre: 
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Ist Feuer nicht in uns 

Was Feuer einst in seiner Seele war 

Was gilt das Scheit, daran es sich entziindet 
Die Flamme ist dem héchsten Gott verbiindet. 


Is there also a central image in the Reitergeschichtez: For if so, it would 
suggest that Hofmannsthal considers the poetic symbol to be one of the 
structural features of this type of epic prose. And indeed there is. 

The story is called Reitergeschichte and a ‘Reitergeschichte’ it is in more than 
one sense. Hofmannsthal narrates the ordinary fighting day of a cavalry 
squadron in the Italian war of liberation, complete with reconnaissance, 
hand-to-hand fighting, attack, victory, triumphant entry into Milan and 
recall. It is a soldier's story. More than that, it is the story of a horseman, 
because the rider and his horse —‘ein Brauner mit gefleckten Beinen’ — 
form an indissoluble unity. Horse and rider become ever more fused as 
we experience the scene through their joint consciousness. The poet describes 
the city of Milan as it appears from horseback, the streets and houses flying 
past the rider and his horse, and he does so in cadences which by their 
syntax as well as by their rhythm evoke the swiftness of the horse’s canter. 
Never throughout the story is Anton Lerch, the hero, seen without his horse. 
Only once does he dismount and that is, very characteristically, when he 
begins to emerge as an individual, at the moment when meeting a woman 
he once knew he pledges himself to return to her and his thoughts turn to 
the charms of a private existence. At this moment the horse tries to pull 
at the reins and neighs, as if to remind him that the war is still on. Lerch 
follows his squadron. From this moment onwards what is going on in the 
hero is related by the poet through the reactions of his horse in a variety of 
situations. Lerch ventures into a deserted village in search of booty — an 
episode like any other of that exciting and busy day of war, it seems, dis- 
tinguished only by the deliberate coarseness and stark ugliness of the descrip- 
tion. But closer inspection reveals other features which show that this is 
more than an ordinary adventure. Hofmannsthal starts the episode with the 
statement that Lerch’s imagination is whipped up, that ‘alles von Begierden 
und Wiinschen schwarmt’. Everything he encounters in the village — the 
rats, the scuffing dogs — suggests that this is a nightmare projection of his 
‘schwarmende Wiinsche und Begierden’ — a ‘Landschaft der Seele’, to use 
Hofmannsthal’s description of George’s poems. The dreamlike intensity of 
all the events leaves no doubt of the inward nature of what passes. It is in 
fact what Hofmannsthal calls ‘die ihm selbst véllig unbekannte Tiefe seines 
Innern’, in which Lerch loses himself as he strays into the deserted village. 
By what means has the poet established the hero’s deep estrangement from his 
self? The horse (symbol of his ‘persona’, as we may call it) shies and baulks, 
and it is not until Lerch, on leaving the village, meets his double, his old self, 
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that horse and rider are at one again. The ensuing battle scene is significantly 
related by the same stylistic device the poet had used before: the world is 
once more seen from horseback. We feel the horse’s movement through 
the rhythm and syntax of the sentences; and by experiencing the scene 
through their joint consciousness the renewed oneness of horse and rider is 
brought home to us. In the ensuing fight the Wachtmeister captures a grey 
horse of which we read that it is ‘ein junges, sch6nes, eitles Pferd’, ‘leicht 
und zierlich wie cin Reh’. This almost sounds like the description of a 
woman. This horse becomes the embodiment of all his hopes and dreams; 
from the moment of possession the Wachtmeister cannot think of giving 
it up any longer. When the Rittmeister gives the order to let go of the booty, 
the grey horse, snorting and prancing, gives vent to the silent insubordina- 
tion he senses in his master. The Rittmeister shoots and Lerch falls to the 
ground between the two horses. 

A dreamlike intensity, a sense of not being quite real, clings to the story 
as a whole, and this impression is enhanced by the queer absence of spoken 
words. As in Bassompierre we become doubly aware of the light through 
the contrasting darkness, so here we realize how quiet this world is, when we 
read of the horses’ hoofs, their neighing, the hissing of the cannon balls, the 
church bells, trumpets, banging of doors, suppressed laughter, the death 
shrick of a rat in the deathly silence of the village, the fateful report of the 
gun in the deathly silence. Only twice in the whole ‘Novelle’ are any words 
spoken. On the first occasion Lerch utters his sudden desire for a more 
private life in one sentence which touches off all the tumult in his soul. 
The second time it is the Rittmeister’s command that cuts short this wish- 
dream. Each time these words are, as it were, announcements of a decision 
made in silence. They are not part of a dialogue, nor do they establish a 
verbal communication between the characters. Perhaps more significantly 
still, there is no reported speech whatsoever in this ‘Novelle’. Thus Hof- 
mannsthal creates the impression of a dreamlike isolation of his Wacht- 
meister. The conflict between Wachtmeister and Rittmeister, revealed as 
it is only through looks and glances, is a more direct thing than words could 
be, but also less tangible and less accessible to reason. 

Looking back on the two works under discussion, then, it would appear 
that the leading poetic image, absent in both Goethe's story and his French 
source, and so central in Hofmannsthal’s, is a crucial element in the poet's 
narrative technique. 

Another striking feature of Hofmannsthal’s narrative technique is his 
handling of character and situation. Amongst the poet's notes in his Buch 
der Freunde we read: ‘Niemand ist von Haus aus weniger Psychologe als der 
Novellist. Er betrachtet die Charaktere als das Allgemeine und die Situa- 
tion als das Besondere.’ And indeed this statement is fully borne out by the 
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poet's practice. In Bassompierre Hofmannsthal has retained the ‘Ichform’ 
both of the French original and Goethe's translation. But contrary to what 
they do, the identity of his Bassompierre is not revealed until the story and 
its central relationship are well under way. This namelessness has a double 
effect. By not confining the narrator within the limitations of a definite 
historical personality, the poet has gained some considerable freedom. His 
nameless ‘I’ gains a certain ubiquity, an agility of being which fits it to be 
the ‘point of view’ of the story. On the other hand, this anonymity of the 
character ensures unobtrusiveness. He does not loom too large in the reader's 
vision. Both these features help the poet to achieve the shift of emphasis 
which, more than anything else, distinguishes his story from its French 
model. For the central figure of his ‘Novelle’ is no longer Bassompierre but 
the woman that loves him. It is her character and her behaviour in an 
extraordinary situation which the sensitivity of the narrating ‘T’ is called upon 
to record. This narration is entirely objective. This does not mean that the 
narrator does not reveal a great deal about himself that is highly subjective 
in nature — his moods and his reflections. It is objective in the sense that 
nowhere does the story-teller exceed the limitations of his knowledge as 
an outsider, nowhere does the omniscient poet interfere. 

The woman is seen entirely from the outside; what we know of her 
character and motivation — and it is very little indeed — we must gather from 
her physical demeanour, from the expressions, gestures and movements 
as they are recorded by Bassompierre. To give one of many examples: ‘Sie 
bog sich zuriick und heftete ihre Augen mit aller Macht auf mein Gesicht; 
ihre Kehle zuckte, etwas drangte sich in ihr herauf und quoll bis an den Rand 
der Lippen vor: Es wurde kein Wort daraus, kein Seufzer und kein Kuss, aber 
etwas was ungeboren allen dreien glich.’ The significant thing is that Hof- 
mannsthal does not go beyond the visible evidence. The meaning of her 
gesture remains a mystery; and evidently it is intended to remain one, for he 
has specifically drawn our attention to it. That this description by physi- 
ognomy and gesture is a deliberate technique of Hofmannsthal’s becomes 
clear from a comparison of the original text with his ‘Novelle’. For instance 
Goethe writes: ‘Ich will euch von zehn bis Mitternacht erwarten, janoch spiter 

.. dann stésst euch eine Treppe sogleich entgegen, die euch ins erste Geschoss 
fiihrt, wo ich euch mit offenen Armen empfangen werde.’ Hofmannsthal 
has added to it: ‘Und indem sie die Augen schloss, als ob ihr schwindelte, 
warf sie den Kopf zuriick, breitete die Arme aus und empfing mich und war 
gleich wieder aus meinen Armen.’ In Goethe's version we read: ‘Ich weiss 
recht gut, mein Herr, dass ich in ein schandliches Haus um ihretwillen ge- 
kommen bin...aber was tite man nicht ftir eine Person, die man liebt, und 
fiir einen Bassompierre. Um seinetwillen bin ich in das Haus gekommen, 
um eines Mannes willen, der durch seine Gegenwart diesen Ort ehrbar 
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gemacht hat. Hofmannsthal adds: “Sie sagte Haus; einen Augenblick war 
es, als ware ein verichtlicheres Wort ihr auf der Zunge; indem sie das 
W ort aussprach, warf sie auf diese vier Wande, auf dieses Bett, auf die Decke, 
die herabgeglitten auf dem Boden lag, einen solchen Blick, dass unter der 
Garbe von Licht, die aus ihren Augen hervorschoss, alle diese hisslichen 
und gemeinen Dinge aufzuzucken und geduckt von ihr zuriickzuweichen 
schienen, als ware der erbirmliche Raum wirklich ftir einen Augenblick 
grésser geworden. Every time statements describing feeling are translated 
into gestures charged with feeling. 

The poetic emphasis, then, has been shifted from Bassompierre 
to the young woman. But can she really be called the centre of the 
story? Significantly, she, too, remains nameless and she remains without 
name throughout. Her past and her future remain a closed book to us. 
Whether she falls a victim to the plague we are not told. And even the being 
before us is realized only to the limit of the poet’s chosen technique, i.e. 
fragmentarily — only as far as she responds to the situation in which she has 
her being and which informs her mood. Such powerful glimpses are all we 
know. The rest of her being is not filled in. 

Exactly the same is true of the Reitergeschichte. Here too we do not know 
the kind of person the hero is, and of the other two characters that affect his 
fate we know practically nothing. We share one day with him, and all we 
know of him is his reaction to the extraordinary situation he encounters. 
There is no explanation of the past, no motivation of the present. What is 
presented to us is not so much an individual personality, but a state of mind 
and feeling translated into action, as it unfolds in a given situation. 

And indeed it is this given poetic situation, on which the poet has lavished a 
wealth of detailed invention. We recall that remark quoted earlier on: that 
the “Novellist’ makes a bad psychologist, for he regards “die Charaktere als 
das Allgemeine und die Situation als das Besondere’. Hofmannsthal’s prac- 
tice bears out the theory exactly. All the individualization which is absent 
from the characters seems to have gone into the depiction of the situation. 
There is a host of names to compare with the namelessness of the protago- 
nists in Bassompierre: names of minor characters, names of places and buildings 
evoking a picture of sixteenth-century Paris. Customs and idiosyncrasies of 
simple people as well as of court society help to create the atmosphere of 
the period. 

And so too in the Reitergeschichte, starting as it does with the words “Den 
22ten Juli 1848 vor sechs Uhr morgens’, the eve of the battles of Somma 
Campagna and Custozza and abounding in names of places, technical terms 
relating to war in general and life in a cavalry regiment in particular; most 
surprising perhaps are the most exact particulars of that very heterogeneous 
thing, the Italian army of the war of liberation. But it is not surprising to 
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find the historical setting given in considerable detail in what are after all 
historical “Novellen’. The poet has chosen periods to which he felt drawn by 
his own predilection and of which he knew a good deal — both the wars of 
the Austrian Empire and the French Renaissance were such periods. What 
is more, and only too often forgotten: the aesthetic youth of the Café 
Griensteidl himself knew a good deal about military life — in 1895 he was 
‘Einjahriger im 6. Dragonerregiment’ — and in the letters written between 
1894-98 many an eager account of riding, manoeuvres and horses is to be 
found. But when we examine the detail of the stories more closely it be- 
comes obvious that truth to the facts — historical and otherwise — can hardly 
have been the poet's purpose, i.e. Milan was in fact evacuated by Radetzky, 
but much earlier in the year; the Duc de Nemours is a well-known figure; 
but who is the Kanonikus von Chandieu? Hofmannsthal deals with these 
facts with sublime disregard for their correctness, concerned as he is to 
create the mood and atmosphere that will offset most effectively the ‘be- 
sondere Situation’ that is his concern. 

That “besondere Situation’ then is not, in essence, a particularized specific 
situation. It is, rather, an extraordinary situation — that ‘unerhGrte Begeben- 
heit’ which, since Goethe, we have come to associate with the form of the 
Novelle as such. And in both stories this situation is remarkably similar. 
Both times it is an insignificant incident that results in the most far-reaching 
and utterly unforeseeable consequences, out of all proportion to the act 
that set them off. Both times it is an apparently slight amorous advance 
which turns out to contain the seed of death. ‘Ihre Dienerin, mein Herr’, 
the nameless woman calls out to Bassompierre, and her rendezvous with 
love swiftly and horribly turns into a rendezvous with death. ‘In acht Tagen 
riicken wir ein’ says Wachtmeister Lerch to the woman he has met again 
by chance, ‘und dann wird das da mein Quartier’ — and before the day is 
out, he is dead. 

The Wachtmeister’s downfall is compressed into one day; Bassompierre’s 
ill luck into three. And when the final catastrophe does come, it comes with 
lightning speed; literally from one moment to the next. Neither Lerch nor 
his comrades, drunk with victory, suspect what is about to happen until 
the fatal shot rings out. And Bassompierre still dreams of love and beauty 
as he opens the door upon the gruesome scene. 

These novels derive much of their poignancy from Hofmannsthal’s treat- 
ment of the moment. Each moment is capable of transforming a life in its 
entirety; each moment is, quintessentially, a “Wendepunkt’ or, to use a 
truly Hofmannsthalian expression, ‘ein Ubergang’. The ‘Novelle’ could not 
but gain in the hands of one who experienced time as a configuration of 
turning points. That this experience was fundamental to Hofmannsthal 
can be seen from a passage in a drama significantly entitled ‘Gestern’ (1891): 
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Nicht eine einzige Stunde kommt zweimal im Leben 
Nicht ein Wort, nicht eines Blickes 
Ungreif bares Nichts ist je ungeschehen zu machen. 


When we survey the results of this short investigation, three principal 
features would seem to stand out: that conspicuous use is made of a dominant 
poetic symbol; that the characterization is slight; and that decisive emphasis 
is assigned to the ‘unerhérte Begebenheit’. I do not presume that, in isolating 
and describing these formal elements, we have discovered that “Kunst- 
gesetz’ which the poet was secking — ‘das Kunstgesetz, dessen voller Besitz 
einem méglich machen muss, eine ganze Prosadichtung als Form zuerkennen, 
wie das lyrische Gedicht’. But we can show something of the specific 
function these compositional elements — all part of the stock-in-trade of the 
‘Novelle’ as such — assumed in the hands of Hofmannsthal, and we can show 
that it is largely through the organic integration of these elements, i.e. symbol, 
character and ‘Begebenheit’, that Hofmannsthal created a peculiarly powerful 
and close-knit form of narrative. 

The connection in these stories between character and events is not easy 
to discern. First, there is so little of the characters; we do not know in a 
single instance what lies ‘behind’ their actions. And then the connection 
between these actions and the fantastic events that ensue is equally difficult to 
discover. Lerch’s advance to the woman Vuic and his death seem completely 
disproportionate, and so does the provocative behaviour of his horse which 
immediately precedes his execution. Similarly, the nameless woman’s death 
by plague seems unmotivated by anything she is or does. The missing link 
between the world of character and the objective sphere of events is to be 
found in the poetic symbol. Hofmannsthal has confined himself to the de- 
piction of the visible surface of his characters; of the elemental forces buried 
in the reaches below consciousness he has remained silent. Only the imagery, 
which in both cases is taken from the elemental sphere, tells us of the existence 
of these forces and of their secret effects on the outward events. Fire and 
horse, symbols of passion in these “‘Novellen’, are also the agents that bring 
about the final destruction. This formal link is all the poet will reveal about 
the connection between character and catastrophe. For the rest, the projec- 
tion of the forces of the unconscious into the outward world is complete; 
and the external situation becomes imbued with a mysterious logic of its own; 
a logic which the poet, later on, was to call “das Geheimnis der Konfigura- 
tion . 

What was it, in the last resort, that bade the poet shun the exploration of 
character and motive and instead express his sense of destiny in terms of the 
fatal configuration of events? It was, I think, a genuinely epic impulse as 
well as his basic experience of the transforming power of the moment: it is 
this integration of the structure of his experience and the structure of the 
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narrative form in which he worked which is the secret of his genius as a 
“‘Novellist’.? 


NOTES 


1 W. Huber, Die erzahlenden Werke Hofmannsthals, Diss. Ziirich, 1947. 

2H. Cohn, ‘Das Erlebnis des Marschalls von Bassompierre’, Germanic Review, vol. XVIII, 1943; 
W. Kraft, ‘Von Bassompierre zu Hofmannsthal’, Revue de Littérature Comparée, vol. XV, 1935. 

* Since the completion of this article two interpretations of Reitergeschichte have appeared in W. 
Zimmermann, Deutsche Prosadichtungen, Teil I, Diisseldorf, 1956, and B. von Wiese, Die deutsche 
Novelle, Diisseldorf, 1956. 





ENTSAGUNG: 
ZU EINEM SPATEN GEDICHT DER DROSTE 


VON WOLFGANG SCHLEGELMILCH 


Locke nicht, du Strahl aus der Hoh; 
Noch lebt des Prometheus Geier. 

Stille, still du leuchtender See; 

Noch wachen die Ungeheuer 

Uber deines Hortes kristallnem Schrein. 
Senk die Hand, mein fiirstlicher Zecher! 
Dort drunten bleicht das morsche Gebein 
Des, der getaucht nach dem Becher. 


Und du flatternder Fadenstrauss, 

Du der Distel mystische Rose, 

Strecke nicht deine Faden aus 

Mich umschlingend so lind und lose! 
Fliistern oft hér ich dein Wiirmlein klein, 
Das dir heilend im Schoss mag weilen. 
Ach, muss ich denn die Rose sein, 

Die zernagte, um andre zu heilen:? 


Es darf nach dem von Clemens Heselhaus mitgeteilten handschriftlichen 
Befund dieser Strophen fiir sicher gelten, dass sie den zweiten Teil des im 
Mai 1844 entstandenen Gedichtes Der Dichter bilden und spater hinzugeftigt 
wurden.' Die gedrangte Fiille der Bilder erschliesst sich am ehesten ver- 
gleichender Betrachtung. Gleiche oder verwandte, aber weiter ausgeftihrte 
Bildvorstellungen in anderen Gedichten der Droste iiber Dichterberuf oder 
Dichtung, besonders Der Dichter I, miissen herangezogen werden. 

Im Winter 1841-42 fand Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff auf der Meersburg 
ganz zu ihrer Aufgabe als Lyrikerin. Es ist bekannt, dass der tagliche 
Umgang mit Levin Schiicking dabei eine massgebliche Rolle spielte. In 
seinem Lebensbild der Droste berichtet er, mit welcher inneren Sicherheit 
die Dichterin die Wette einging, innerhalb weniger Wochen und Monate 
einen ansehnlichen Band Gedichte zu schreiben und wie sie noch gleichen 
Tags die Arbeit begann und fortan tiglich ein oder zwei neue Gedichte ihm 
und der Schwester Jenny vorlesen konnte. Diese Wintermonate wurden 
eine bisher noch nicht erlebte Hoch-Zeit ihrer schépferischen Krifte, der 
Verfiigungsgewalt iiber das dichterische Wort. Ihr Glaube an die poetische 
Sendung fand seinen Ausdruck in Mein Beruf. 
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“Was meinem Kreise mich enttrieb, 
Der Kammer friedlichem Gelasse?’ 

Das fragt ihr mich, als sei, ein Dieb, 
Ich eingebrochen am Parnasse. 

So hért denn, hért, weil ihr gefragt: 
Bei der Geburt bin ich geladen, 

Mein Recht, so weit der Himmel tagt, 
Und meine Macht von Gottes Gnaden. 


Dieser stolze, selbstbewusste Anspruch fiallt in die gliicklichste und sch6p- 
ferischste Zeit der Droste und spiegelt diese wider. Am Ende des Gedichtes 
findet sich schon das Blumensymbol fiir den Heil und Labsal spendenden 
Dichter. Die ausgesetzte, zehrende Dichterexistenz wird durch Wiiste, 
Schlange und Léwe verdeutlicht — beliebte Bilder seit dem Exotismus der 
Romantiker und Freiligraths. 


Wo die Sahara brennt, 
Im Wiistensand, steht eine Blume, 


Farblos und Duftes bar, nichts weiss 
Sie, als den frommen Tau zu hiiten 
Und dem Verschmachtenden ihn leis 
In ihrem Kelche anzubieten. 
Voriiber schliipft die Schlange scheu, 
Und Pfeile ihre Blicke regnen, 
Voriiber rauscht der stolze Leu, 
Allein der Pilger wird sie segnen. 


Aus der gleichen Zeit stammt ein Gelegenheitsgedicht, Poesie. Sie ist 


Jener Strahl, der, Licht und Flamme, 
Keiner Farbe zugetan, 
Und doch, iiber alles gleitend, 


Tausend Farben ziindet an.... 


Wie der Tiirkis, der Amethyst und die Perle den unwiirdigen Trager durch 
den Verlust ihres Glanzes verraten sollen, so stirbt die Poesie in der Hand des 
Unwiirdigen. Die Schlusstrophe des Gedichtes leidet an der Diskrepanz 
zwischen der dem Gelegenheitsgedicht eigenen spielerischen Tonlage und 
der gedanklichen Aussage, deren Ernst die Form paralysiert. 


Poesie gleicht dem Pokale 

Aus venedischem Kristall! 

Gift hinein — und schwirrend singt er 
Schwanenliedes Melodie, 

Dann in tausend Triimmer klirrend, 
Und hin ist die Poesie! 
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In der zeitlichen Reihenfolge schliesst sich Der Dichter I an. Wie in Mein 
Beruf wird mit rhetorischem Aufwand die Rechtfertigung des Dichter- 
daseins gegeben. Doch liegt hier der ganze Nachdruck auf dem Gegensatz 
zwischen einer biedermeierlich befriedeten, besitzstolzen Welt, die dem 
Dichter verstandnislos gegeniibersteht, und seiner Existenz, die wesensmissig 
Leid bis zur Preisgabe seines Selbst ist. Der schépferische Vorgang wird in 
Bildern geschen, die zum Teil in Der Dichter II wiederkehren: die Verwand- 
lung der Distel in die Rose, der Trane in Koralle und Perle. Der Dichter 
langt, seine Fackel zu entziinden, den Blitz hernieder, ‘nur der durchstiirmten 
Wolke Reich’ kann seinem prometheischen Charakter den Lebensodem 
gewahren. Wieder erscheint das Blumenmotiv. War zuvor die Wiiste der 
Standort des Dichters, so heisst es hier entsprechend, dass 


Nur in des scharfsten Dornes Spalten 
Sich seine Blume kann entfalten. 


Bezeichnend ftir diese Entwicklungsstufe des dichterischen Selbstverstand- 
nisses der Droste ist es, wenn die zunehmende Vereinsamung und schép- 
ferische Qual mit einem trotzigen Dennoch getragen wird. Sie sagt ihr Ja 
zum Dichterberuf, selbst wenn ihr Los “Verdammten gleich’ ist und sie ihre 
Secle ftir die Perlen- und Juwelenschatze der Dichtung hingeben muss. Trot- 
zige Berufung auf das “Zauberwort’ und die ‘wilde Muse’ ist noch die 
Grundstimmung in dem Abschiedsgedicht an Schiicking vom 30. Mai 1844. 
Als Bindeglied zwischen Der Dichter, Teil I und II erweist sich Das Wort, 

cin Jahr spiter, am 9. Mai 1845, entstanden. Die selbstbewusste Stimmun 
ist Unterwerfung und Ergebung gewichen. ‘Erschrecken’ iiber das unbere- 
chenbare Eigenleben der Worte, deren Wirkung zu lenken ihr nicht méglich 
ist, hat die Dichterin erfasst. In einer schlichten Geste der Demut und Resig- 
nation stellt sie die Gabe des Wortes ganz unter die Verftigungsgewalt des 
Gebers. 

Allmiacht’ger, der das Wort geschenkt, 

Doch seine Zukunft uns verhalten, 

Woll selber deiner Gabe walten, 

Durch deinen Hauch sei sie gelenkt! 


Denn, was da frommt, das weiss nur du. 


Von hier ist es nur noch ein Schritt bis zum vélligen Verzicht auf die dich- 
terische Aussage. 

Nichts anderes stellen die beiden eingangs zitierten Strophen dar, deren 
Deutung jetzt erfolgen kann: sie sind der Widerruf von Der Dichter I, die 
Lossagung von der Verlockung magischer Schépferkraft, der Verzicht auf 


den Dichterberuf, der sich wie die Dichtung selbst als zu teuer erkauft 
enthiillt. 
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Der ‘Strahl aus der H&h’, dessen Lockung die Droste zuriickweist, ist die 
unter dem gleichen Bilde gesehene poetische Inspiration des Gedichts Poesie. 
Nur wenig abgewandelt heisst sie ‘Blitz’ in der zweiten Strophe von Der 
Dichter I. Dort ist die Haltung des Dichters prometheisch, das tiber ihn 
verhangte Schicksal gleicht dem Los Verdammter. Deutlicher werden nun 
sein Leid und seine Qual als Prometheusstrafe genannt. Dem frevelhaften 
Eindringen in das Reich der Hohe ist in den folgenden Zeilen der ebenso 
frevelnde Griff nach den Schiatzen der Tiefe gegeniibergestellt. Literarische 
Reminiszenzen klingen in der Bildwahl an. Am Schluss von Der Dichter I 
wird die Seele fiir Perlen und Juwelen geopfert, jetzt wird angesichts der 
drohenden Schatzwichter auf den Zug in die Meerestiefe verzichtet. Zu 
hoch ist der Preis, mit dem der Dichter bezahlen muss, deutlich sieht der 
‘fiirstliche Zecher’ (hier vermischt sich das entlehnte Bild vom K6nig von 
Thule mit dem fiirstlich leidenden Selbstgenuss des Dichters) “das morsche 
Gebein/Des, der getaucht nach dem Becher’. Das Bechermotiv ist aus dem 
Gedicht Poesie bereits bekannt. 

Der Andrang der Welt, die ins dichterische Wort verwandelt werden 
will, wird in der zweiten Strophe abgewiesen. Ein Geflecht von Bild- 
bedeutungen muss entwirrt werden. Die Distel ist es, von der der Dichter 
Rosen bricht — so in der ersten Strophe von Der Dichter I. “Der Distel 
mystische Rose’ spricht in letzter sprachlicher Konzentration von dem schép- 
ferischen, geheimnisvollen Verwandlungsprozess, der sich an den in die 
Dichtung eingegangenen Dingen vollzieht. “Mystisch’ ist aber die Distel- 
bliite— die im Volke auch ‘Rose’ genannt wird — schon an sich: unter 
anderen magischen Eigenschaften zehrt sie aus, an wem sie haftet. Gegen 
dieses Hingerissenwerden in den Schaffensvorgang setzt sich die Droste zur 
Wehr. Sie hat es in friiheren Jahren schon gelegentlich getan, wenn es galt, 
ihre schwer angegriffene Gesundheit zu schonen. Eine Briefstelle aus dem 
Jahre 1835 ist hier aufschlussreich.* 


... ich bin lange sehr leidend gewesen, und jetzt, seit zwei Tagen, mit einem 
Male ganz wohl, aber ungemein aufgeregt und nervenschwach und grosser 
Phantasie, Geftihls- und Gedankenanspannung nicht nur fahig, sondern 
gezwungen dazu; gebe ich mich hin, so treibt’s mich um wie der Strudel ein 
Boot, oder wie der Wind die Heuflocken treibt; will ich ruhn, so summen und 
gaukeln die Bilder vor mir wie Miickenschwirme. Wollte ich jetzt dichten, 
so wiirde es vielleicht das Beste, was ich zu leisten vermag; indessen besser 
ist’s, ich mache die Augen zu und versuche zu schlafen. 


Das Bild des Aufgezehrtwerdens wird sodann wieder in die Naturebene 
zuriickgefiihrt, der das Bildmaterial ohnehin entnommen wurde. So wie 
sich von der Distelbliite die Raupe des Distelfalters ernahrt — gleichsam an 
ihr “genest’ — ehe aus ihr ein Schmetterling hervorgeht, dessen Schénheit 
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erfreut, so wird die Droste selbst innerlich vom Schaffen zernagt und aufgerie- 
ben, che die mit ihrem Herzblut genahrten Werke andere ve und ‘heilen’ 
kénnen. Das Schmerzhaft-Gewalttatige der Gesichte, die ins Wort 
erlést werden wollen, spricht deutlich aus einem Brief vom 4. Mai 
1842,* wo sie ‘con furore’ schaffen will, da sie sich in einer jener fruchtbaren 
Stimmungen befinde — ‘wo die Gedanken und Bilder mir ordentlich gegen 
den Hirnschidel pochen und mit Gewalt ans Licht wollen.... ’ 

Die Selbstdarstellung als Rose hat ihre Parallele im Bild der Blume in 
Mein Beruf, die Entsprechung zur Heilwirkung ist dort die Tauspendung, 
zur Zernagung dort die gefahrlich Wiistenexistenz. Uberdies war das Motiv 
der zernagten Rose der Droste vielleicht durch William Blakes The Sick 
Rose bekannt.* 

In der dunklen Kraft der Bilder und in der gedanklichen Aussage ist 
der westfalischen Dichterin hier ein Vollkommenes und Letztes gelungen. 


Man méchte daher einer méglichst spaiten Datierung der beiden Strophen 
den Vorzug geben. 


NOTES 


t Clemens Heselhaus: ‘Der Distel mystische Rose’, Jahrbuch der Droste-Geselischaft, Bd 2, 1950. Diesem 
Aufsatz verdankt der Verfasser die Anregung zu der hier vorgelegten neuen Interpretation des Gedichtes. 
Die von C. Heselhaus besorgte Ausgabe der simtlichen Werke von Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff, 
Miinchen 1952, nach der hier die Gedichtzitate gegeben werden, stellt daher beide Teile auch zusammen. 
* Die Briefe der Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. Hrsg. von Karl Schulte-Kemminghausen, Jena, 1944, I, 
153 f. 

8 ebd. Il, 17. 

* Vgl. Heselhaus, a.a.O. 
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SOME RECENT APPROACHES TO GOETHE! 
BY E. E. PApst 


ExPLORATION of recent additions to the vast labyrinth of Goethe studies may 
well be attended by a succession of traumatic jolts and rapidly induce a state 
of schizoid paralysis. Goethe is presented now as the most objective of poets 
(Jantz), now as the most subjective and ego-centred (Heinrich Meyer), 
Weimar as his salvation (Fairley) or his ruin (Croce), Iphigenie now as the 
most intimate of personal documents (Staiger), now as a mere schematized 
bloodless construct (Meyer again), Tasso as essentially a product of Italian 
classicism (Rasch), of Weimar pre-classicism (Korff) or, in its original form 
at least, of the Frankfurt Genie cult (H. M. Wolff), Faust as the apotheosis 
both of all that is best in man (von Wiese) and all that is worst (Schrimpf), 
and so on with every fresh book opened. 

Remembering Witkop’s dictum that “die Geschichte der Goethe-Bio- 
graphie ist eine Geistesgeschichte der letzten hundert Jahre’, some may 
feel that the only approach to the chaotic contemporary scene of Goethe 
interpretation is to treat it simply as yet another branch of the history of 
ideas and to devote oneself to the fascinating task of disentangling the trends 
and counter-trends which have influenced the bias of any particular critic. 
But what if one’s interest is not primarily in the “Geistesgeschichte’ of the 
last century and a half? What if one remains obstinately more interested in 
Goethe than in the mentality of the scholars who interpret him? 

It is this problem which determines the angle from which I wish to discuss 
a handful of recent studies. I shall accordingly fix my attention mainly on 
questions of interpretative procedure, for it seems to me that it is on the 
answers to these that the solution of the problem will ultimately depend. 

In Goethe's Faust as a Renaissance Man: Parallels and Prototypes (Princeton, 
1951), H. Jantz has undertaken an interpretation of Faust I in the light of its 
numerous analogies with motifs in the writings of such well and lesser known 
men as Cusanus, Kepler, John Dee, George Starkey and other Renaissance 
thinkers. He arrives at the following conclusions: “The drama is not subjec- 
tive and not of the eighteenth century with some decorative Renaissance 
colouring; it is largely objective, of the Renaissance with some intentional 
anachronisms and with the personal colouring and blending which accom- 
panied the act of poetic creation. Viewed in its own proper time in which 
the poet placed it, its seeming discontinuities and contradictions resolve of 
themselves, and the total work exhibits lines of unity previously unobserved. 
In its own intellectual atmosphere it lives and breathes, has dimensionality 
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and resonance and coherence. By contrast, it seems to be out of its element 
in the eighteenth century.... 

Coming fresh from, say, Fairley’s Study of Goethe or his Six Essays on 
Faust with their strong emphasis on the unreflective, raw subjectivity of the 
poet's early writings and particularly of this drama, one is once more stunned 
by yet another blatant contradiction in one’s reading. The challenge to find 
out what has gone wrong cannot be indefinitely ignored — quite apart from 
the rights and wrongs of Fairley’s thesis. 

An explanation seems to be possible on two levels. On the level of the 
manifest argument, the first striking feature is the overall tone, which con- 
stantly verges on the polemical and the dogmatic. This is often associated 
with a tendency to accumulate merit by a sort of windmill-tilting which 
claims victories that are scarcely victories at all. A case in point is the in- 
sinuation that it is a common practice amongst critics to equate Faust’s two 
souls, his “zwei Seelen’, with the ethical principles of good and evil. This is 
surely an overstatement of a position, which Jantz now proceeds to demolish 
with gratuitous vigour by an appeal, not to the text, but to Renaissance 
sources; and we find ourselves scoring him for a six when at most he has hit 
a two. A similar device is the caricature ad absurdum of opinions opposed 
to his own, as for instance in the almost facetious comment: “One should not 
lightly assume that the nature Faust yearns for and turns to is the Rousseauian, 
romantic, sentimental nature of flowers, birds, bees, scenic landscapes, spring- 
time, young love, and dewy grass in the morning — the nature that imbues 
the conventional poetry of the eighteenth and nineteeth centuries.’ 

It is by features like these, due perhaps to ineptitude, but often also to a 
very suspect urge to protest too much, that one's confidence in the general 
texture of the argumentation is undermined. Or again, some will surely 
raise an eyebrow at the additive, piecemeal progression of the analysis; at 
the lack of discrimination which treats the mere trappings and stage proper- 
ties of the play with the same degree of seriousness as the essentials; or at 
the frequency with which the thread of speculation is strained to its utmost 
limit. 

However, the most profitable criticism from our point of view does not 
consist in a point-to-point attempt to demolish speculations which can never 
be proved or disproved. It can more usefully be aimed at the level of implicit 
assumption and method, which this book shares with so many others. The 
crux of Jantz’s thesis is the belief that only “viewed in its own proper time’ and 
‘in its own intellectual atmosphere’ does Faust I attain its full dimensionality 
and coherence. The implication throughout the book is that the text as it 
stands is not an adequate guide to its own interpretation, that — to adopt a 
useful term coined by the English critic F. W. Bateson — only some con- 
textualizing procedure, which relates the work to perspectives outside itself, 
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can reveal the point from which fullest coherence flows. This point, whether 
it is in the eighteenth century or the sixteenth century or simply in Goethe's 
head, is not immanent in the text but extraneous to it. 

It is one thing to believe that certain details of a poem, certain motifs, 
even certain central assumptions can only be fully understood in the light 
of knowledge not provided by the text. Indeed this is a legitimate justifica- 
tion of the indispensable work performed by explicative commentaries of 
poetic texts. But is it not an essentially different and possibly invalid claim 
to conclude from this need for explicative commentary that the perspective 
in which all the components of a poem alone reveal their unique significance 
as functions in the unified poetic organism can only be established from some 
extraneous context? 

It may be true — though it is far from indisputable — that this particular 
poem, Faust I, has its origins in some unifying conception which was in 
Goethe's mind but was not bodied forth in the text. But if this is so, Jantz 
does not face the necessary consequences: that, namely, Faust I is poetically 
a failure and can lay claim to being neither a fully articulated organism, nor 
yet even a fragmentary poetic torso. At best it would resolve itself into a 
series of intuitively conceived illustrations which remain incomprehensible 
without a text that Goethe has failed to supply. More than this, Goethe 
would then appear almost wilfully to have nosed us off on a completely 
false scent by appending these illustrations to a text — the Gretchen tragedy— 
which, to judge from Jantz’s silence on this major section of the play, has 
nothing whatsoever to do with them. 

One is left with the uncomfortable impression that by overstating his 
claims Jantz is constantly threatening to degrade the poetic text by using it 
as a means to some end outside itself. The demonstration of partial analo- 
gies of this kind is a useful and proper branch of ‘Motivgeschichte’; the 
speculation on Goethe's intentions in writing his poem is already a more 
problematic preoccupation, best left to the realms of biography and aesthetic 
psychology, where it can be appropriately centred on the investigation of 
the poet's letters, conversations and theoretical writings. But it is a third 
and, I suggest, illegitimate undertaking to build into the very centre of the 
text an unstable bifocal axis, manufactured in the historical and biographical 
workshops, and then to expect this inorganic construct to perform the work 
of a living heart. Sooner or later one is bound to ask whether the scholar’s 
pulse really is strong enough to revitalize what in effect he sometimes seems 
to treat as little better than the poet’s stillborn child. 

If I have to some extent over-developed the case against Jantz, it is in order 
to reach a point where my propositions can be applied mutatis mutandis to 
all those critics who have allowed some contextualizing procedure to take 
over the reins of the interpretative initiative and carry off the poetic text 
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into the realms of biography, history, philosophy or some other inappro- 
priate field. It is as a violent reaction against this type of approach that the 
special contribution of the next book to Goethe studies can best be judged. 
This is already evident from the words with which W. Rasch defines his 
objective in Goethes Torquato Tasso. Die Tragddie des Dichters (Metzler, 
1954): ‘Die Sinnerhellung des Tasso, die hier versucht wird, gewinnt ihre 
Einsichten aus einer Interpretation des Werkes selbst als eines von seinem 
Schépfer abgelésten Gebildes. . . . Es ist notwendig, den Tasso ernst zu nehmen 
als dramatisches Werk, das in sich selbst besteht und aus sich selbst, aus seiner 
strukturierten Gestalt verstanden werden kann.’ With these words the 
author takes up the cudgels against a long line of Tasso interpreters who have 
insisted on approaching the play contextually in terms of its origins and 
growth and various other extraneous conditioning factors. This tradition, 
with its several growing points nourished by such influential scholars as 
Hettner, Kuno Fischer, Gundolf and Korff, has recently culminated in the 
highly provocative speculations of H. M. Wolff, set forth in the Tasso 
chapter of his book, Goethes Weg zur Humanitat (Francke, 1951). The 
textual foothold of Wolff’s thesis, as with most other exponents of the 
tradition, is the alleged presence in the drama of crucial inconsistencies in 
motivation and character, of which he draws up an impressive list. These he 
then attributes to Goethe's failure to fuse into a coherent whole the two 
incompatible and biographically successive conceptions from which the 
play sprang. The drama is really two plays, with an incompletely co- 
ordinated ‘verdeckte Handlung’ threading its conflicting path alongside the 
manifest plot. Wolff then proceeds to one of his famous reconstruction 
attempts, erecting from his list of discrepancies the main lineaments of the 
two divergent character and plot sequences. From his results he concludes 
that the earlier of the two revolves so incontrovertibly around a Sturm und 
Drang conception of the characters and roles of Antonio and Tasso that the 
true Urtasso is ‘einzig und allein aus der Weltanschauung des Genickults 
zu erkliren’ and must consequently be pre-dated long before Weimar. 
Wolff's thesis is one of the chief negative points of departure for Rasch’s 
book. In a detailed criticism Rasch uncovers the faulty foundations on which 
it is constructed; for example, the glib literalmindedness with which Wolff 
uses the notoriously perilous concept of ‘Erlebnisdichtung’, or the fallacies 
of short-circuited conclusions based on analogies between Tasso motifs and 
images and their counterparts in Werther and other Sturm und Drang writings. 
These and other valid objections raised by Rasch begin to suggest a central 
flaw in Wolff's whole method of approach. It is not simply that once more 
context is allowed to dominate text. Over and above this is there not also 
possibly a strongly a-prioristic slant to his initial reading of the text? We 
begin to wonder whether, contrary to all first appearances, the conclusions 
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do not from the outset pre-determine the discovery of the alleged incon- 
sistencies which form the whole groundwork of his apparently inductive 
argument; whether, in fact, these inconsistencies are not projected into the 
text by the oblique angle at which Wolff approaches the drama from a point 
outside itself. If these suspicions are valid, and Rasch’s whole alternative 
reading of the drama suggests strongly that they may be, then the relation 
between text and Wolffian interpreter is the very reverse of what one was 
led to believe. It is not the text which through intrinsic inconsistencies 
necessitates the adoption of a contextual treatment, but on the contrary a 
concealed pre-patterning bias in the treatment which throws up apparent 
incongruities in the text and then in turn uses these to justify the approach 
which has given rise to them. This particular type of circular procedure is 
bound to be a vicious one, since its centre is ultimately lodged, not in 
Goethe’s poem, but in Wolff’s preconceptions. 

Rasch does not seek to evade the specific issues raised by Wolff. Where 
Staiger or von Wiese would regard them as irrelevant in a play in which 
considerations of plot are secondary, Rasch insists on the essentially dramatic 
quality of the work and gives the fullest possible weight to its plot. It is, 
therefore, precisely on the Wolffian anomalies that Rasch now concentrates as 
the most significant hinges of an interpretation in which he seeks to under- 
stand the play from within. 

Antonio's speeches and conduct in particular, the major point at which 
Wolff goes off at a speculative tangent, are now given full dramatic signifi- 
cance and thoroughly worked through as the expression of purposeful 
motivation. Seen in this light, Antonio's assessment of Tasso, which has so 
long determined the traditional elucidation of the latter’s character, is re- 
vealed as completely misleading, and far more indicative of Antonio’s 
suspect motives than of any intrinsic qualities in his rival’s temperament. A 
second important basis for the re-appraisal of Tasso’s character is Rasch’s 
insistence on the real situation created by his imprisonment. Because of his 
absence from the whole of Act III, his misunderstanding of the true motives 
of the other characters is not primarily to be attributed to wilful “Verken- 
nung’ or ‘Verblendung’, to a sort of pathological suspiciousness, but is due 
to genuine ignorance of the crucial disclosures which are made at this junc- 
ture in the plot. There can be no talk, Rasch maintains, of obsessional perse- 
cution complex, indeed not even of delusion until the very last scene, where 
it occurs as the product of utter despair and lasts only a few minutes as a 
momentary defence against the stunning impact of the full realization of 
guilt. A similar attack is delivered on the commonly held view, sponsored 
by Korff in his Geist der Goethezeit, which regards Tasso as the prototype of 
the immoderate, undisciplined ‘Sturm und Drang’ Genie poet. 

The key to Tasso’s character, in Rasch’s opinion, must be looked for in those 
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peeches in which he himself speaks of his problematic attitude to the world 
of action and reality, and in their symbolic counterpart, the motifs of the 
laurel wreath and the vision of the union of poet and hero, which now 
emerge as the core of the play’s poetic structure. Tasso’s tragedy is that of 
the poet qua poet and springs from the ambiguous relation in which every 
poet necessarily stands to reality, which he both needs and flees, from a 
schwebende Spannung zur Wirklichkeit, die er nicht lésen, nur aushalten 
und im Werk entladen kann’. 

It is stall possible, even while agreeing on the whole with Rasch’s method, 
to feel that some aspects of his findings are debatable. For instance, the 
balance may well need slight, perhaps even considerable, adjustment in the 
light of a more thorough investigation of the view of Tasso gained through 
the eyes of the Duke, a much more impartial and reliable judge than Antonio. 
But the important point here is surely that Rasch’s conclusions remain within 
the limits of the demonstrable and are arguable in a very real sense in which 
Wolff’s are not. Moreover, the value of his contribution to the field far 
transcends the pros and cons of any particular conclusions; it resides above 
all in what amounts to little less than a resurrection of the very text itself from 
the depths of the contextual immolation to which previous generations of 
scholars have consigned it. Rasch is fortunately not alone, not even the 
pioneer, in this salvaging operation. One has only to remember Dr. Wilkin- 
son's invaluable interpretative studies of this same drama to name his most 
important forerunner in this field. 

The question now arises whether this type of approach, which is focused 
on the immanent coherence of a literary work, is applicable not only to a 
single text, but to the whole phenomenon, the Gesamtbild, of Goethe's life 
and works. An answer seems to lie close at hand: in the new monograph, 
Goethe, recently undertaken by Emil Staiger. After an interval of four years 
since the publication of the first volume, the second has now appeared 
(Atlantis, 1956) and covers the period from 1786 to 1814. Its general 
approach contrasts strongly with the orientation of another recent mono- 
graph, Heinrich Meyer's Goethe. Das Leben im Werk (Stuttgart, 1951). 
Whereas for Meyer the motto is: ‘Aus Goethes Charakter als Mensch ist 
scin Charakter als Dichter erklarlich’, Staiger insists that “Goethes Einzig- 
artigkeit ist nur im Dichterischen zuginglich’. Where Meyer’s whole effort 
is directed towards showing ‘wie sich aus dem Leben das Werk herausléste, 
wie das Leben das Werk bestimmte’, Staiger implicitly sees the biographic and 
every other type of derivative, contextualizing approach as injurious to the 
essential quality of Goethe’s works. This, he implies, is true, no matter how 
fundamentally the various aspects of his works are extraneously conditioned, 
for in the final poetic product all the ingredients are fused into a unique 
organic pattern, with its own gravitational field of coherence, which alone 
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determines the function and value of the component elements. ‘Unser 
Gegenstand ist das, worin Gedanke, Satz, Motif, Aufbau, Rhythmus, Bild, 
aber auch das Leben einig sind: Stil.’ 

Whatever the phenomenon under consideration, whether a poem, an 
author or an epoch, style is never the monopoly of any particular aspect of 
the whole. It is reflected in all the components and in their relations to one 
another. Separate aspects should therefore never be dealt with in isolation 
or outside the functional framework which alone gives them their poetic 
significance. Quoting from Staiger’s important essay, Die Kunst der Inter- 
pretation: ‘Jede |Erscheinung des Stils] gewinnt ihren eigentiimlichen Sinn 
nur im Zusammenhang. Lése ich etwas heraus und betrachte es isoliert, so 
verfalle ich einem 6den und triigerischen Schematismus.’ 

This Goethe book is Staiger’s first really major work in stylistic phenomen- 
ology. Major, because he is here concerned not simply with the stylistic 
features of single works; over and above this he is now obliged to examine 
the stylistic pattern not only of a progression of works, but also the relation- 
ship between these works and the totality of the ‘“Gesamtbild’. At this deeper 
level the style is that of a heterogeneous, dynamic process of continuous 
transformation, and it presents difficulties of a quite new order of complexity. 
The answer to the problem of heterogeneity is implicit in the notion of 
rhythm, which I shall mention in a few minutes. The answer to the problem 
of analysing a dynamic process with the essentially static concept of style 
runs parallel to Goethe’s solution of a similar problem with the concept of 
‘Stufe’. 

In an analysis of Hermann und Dorothea Staiger points to the feeling for 
‘Stufe’ as the significantly modern feature of this work when compared with 
the Homeric epic. Thanks to it this peak of Goethe's classical poetry is not 
only entirely what Staiger calls ‘sinnerftillte Gegenwart’; it is, above all, 
‘Gegenwart which embraces the dynamic element of growth and becoming, 
in which Goethe, in contrast to the ancients, is so steeped as a modern Euro- 
pean thinker. For the peculiarity of phasal presentation resides precisely in 
its power to fuse into a single act of simultaneous perception (“Anschauung’ ) 
the apparently contradictory elements of rest and motion, of ‘Sein’ and 
‘Werden’ which characterize all organic phenomena. 

And so, in a remarkably Goethean correspondence between interpreter and 
interpreted, Staiger finds the solution of a methodological problem pre- 
figured in the material he is dealing with. By organizing his exposition in 
phases he is able to represent both the static and the dynamic aspects of 
stylistic entities. Each of his chapters does justice both to the self-contained 
unity of the work or period in question and to its function as a link in the 
continuity of the total development. 

There is a sense in which any attempt to précis interpretative work of this 
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kind 1s singularly inappropriate. Like a good pair of spectacles, which aim 
ultimately at self-effacement, its object is primarily to sharpen the eye and 
car to the unique qualities of a work of art. This process of clarification 
is Staiger’s special gift to current Goethe studies and cannot be transmitted 
by report or in the form of a set of formulated propositions about the works 
examined. However, even at the risk of distortion, I should like to turn for 
a few minutes to the opening chapter, which deals with Goethe's visit to 
Italy and inevitably constitutes a keystone in the interpretative edifice. For 
this is not only the most densely germinal and complex phase in Goethe's 
development, but it also presents the literary critic with very special problems 
in that, probably more than any other, it is a non-literary phase. Its stylistic 
unity is not bodied forth in any poetic work, but lies, so to speak, at some 
Archimedean point between and beyond the many heterogeneous fields of 
Goethe's Italian interests and activities. Here, away from its original home 
in the poetic text, Staiger’s method faces the most stringent test of its power to 
discern a unity which transcends not only the poetic, but any single medium 
of expression. 

We are plunged in medias res without any pseudo-scientific preamble. 
Within the first few pages we have been told that the central all-pervading 
significance of the period is nothing less than a complete remoulding of 
Goethe's whole perceptual apparatus. Quoting from letters and the Reise- 
tagebuch, illuminating by contrast with a passage from Jean Paul’s Titan, 
Staiger distils out the essence of this transformation from Northern ‘Inner- 
lichkeit’ to the contoured objectivity of the new vision of reality. In quick 
succession the key concepts, ‘reiner Eindruck’, ‘Begriff’ and, most meaning- 
ful of all, ‘lebendiger Begriff’, are loosened from their texts and developed 
one out of the other to form a nucleus around which the body of the inter- 
pretation can organize itself. Everything depends on fixing this hub of 
coherence at true centre as soon as possible in order to safeguard the equi- 
librium of all particular aspects. In his Kunst der Interpretation Staiger talks of 
this centralizing procedure as establishing the rhythm or ‘Schlagfigur’ of the 
entity which is being examined. This rhythm is ‘das Unaussprechlich- 
Identische’ which is inherent in the whole and all its parts, and only by 
synchronizing the interpretation with it is it possible to avoid what Goethe 
called an artificial ‘Herauspraparieren’ of partial aspects and a disintegration 
of the total organic structure. 

And so, having established the ‘rhythm’ of the total Italian metamorphosis, 
Staiger now turns his attention to the several fields of its manifestation, 
interpreting now a passage on the Maffeianum in Verona, now one from the 
description of the Roman Carnival, juxtaposing Goethe’s views on the 
Italian peasantry or Palladio with his well- am exclamations of delight 


at the sea-snails at the Lido. In this way the wealth of disparate material 
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gradually fills out the initial rhythmic concepts with a dense pregnancy of 
significance. They themselves become true ‘lebendige Begriffe’ and can 
not be abstracted from the texts of which they are an organic function and 
in close relation to which they alone retain their living organizing power. 
One thinks here again of Goethe’s own description of the interpretative 
process as an inter-conditioning of object and perceptual organ. 

As the book progresses the interpretative concepts as it were grow new 
dimensions, mirroring the growth in differentiation and articulation of 
Goethe's own development. The central trunk of ‘sinnerftillte Gegenwart’ 
ramifies into the related ideas of “klassischer Augenblick’, ‘Zenith’ and ‘Stufe’. 
With Hermann und Dorothea the peak of the process is reached, and the 
second half of the book then deals with the decline from the summit through 
the long and anxious period in which, unlike Schiller, Goethe realizes that 
the classical solution is not a goal but only a phase, down to the nadir of the 
classical ideal in the Wahlverwandtschaften. In his last pages Staiger looks 
forward to the new rhythm of regeneration which is to be worked out in the 
third and concluding volume of the monograph. 

The absence of so-called scientific terminology in this work, its apparently 
a-prioristic procedure of establishing the ‘Stilfigur’ of the whole before 
considering the parts, the essentially personal flavour of the elegant presenta- 
tion are bound to generate the type of objection always levelled at ex- 
ponents of a method which stresses the immanent coherence of aesthetic 
phenomena. The main attack is on its alleged arbitrariness and subjectivity, 
and this often formulates itself into an accusation on the score of interpre- 
tative circularity. 

Staiger’s defence in Die Kunst der Interpretation draws on Dilthey and 
Heidegger and is based on the recognition that hermeneutic circularity is 
an essential condition not only of literary appreciation but of all human 
knowledge, including even the exact sciences. It is summed up in the words: 
“Wir haben den Zirkel also nicht zu vermeiden. Wir haben uns zu bemiihen, 
richtig in ihn hineinzukommen.’ This implies a two-fold counter-attack. 
First, that while accusing others of the allegedly vicious circle, the critics 
fail to recognize the inevitable circularity of their own chosen approach. 
And secondly, that in their attempts to escape the circle they succeed only 
in displacing its centre from the literary text to some field outside it, whether 
sociological, biographical, philosophical or religious, and in doing so are 
forced to make untenable assumptions about the genesis and nature of 
aesthetic phenomena. 

On the other hand, it is important to stress that Staiger regards any 
method which obstinately confines itself exclusively to the poetic text as 

resumptuous, as ‘barer Hochmut’. For there will often be occasions when a 
owledge of extraneous factors, such as the duration and circumstances of 
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the composition of a work, the current tastes and conventions of the day, 
the philosophical connotations of a word, will alone help to illuminate 
otherwise insoluble problems of interpretation. This will normally be true 
of works which have not attained a certain minimum degree of poetic co- 
herence and are insufficiently liberated from the particular Source of their 
inspiration. To this extent they are still subject to analysis in terms of cause 
and effect, of origin and conditioning influence. Compared with other 
poets, such as Schiller, Kleist, Hebbel or Keller, Staiger regards Goethe as 
particularly rich in such instances. Faust I is an important example of a work 
which lacks organic congruity, and Staiger’s whole treatment of it ex- 
plicitly resists the temptation to father some overall unity on what Goethe 
himself thought of as a “‘Schwammfamilie’ of problematically connected 
scenes. Because of the work's poetic inconsistency the contextualizing 
procedure of investigating its genesis and opening up other extraneous 
perspectives is not only permissible but essential if we are to gain an insight 
into the work's peculiar character. This does not, however, give carte blanche 
to philosophers, theologians and other special pleaders to hatch out some 
systematic unifying principle for injection into the text as it stands. The 
moral need not be pointed much further to apply to books like the first one 
discussed in this paper. 

In its emphasis on the primacy of the poetic text and on the essential 
independence of literary criticism as a discipline uniquely appropriate to 
its task, Staiger’s approach places him in line with more recent trends in 
English theory and practice. But if the extremism of English “New 
Criticism’ has driven it into a tight corner, where only the alternatives of 
fanatical purism and a reactionary return to contextualizing procedure seem 
to remain, Staiger may well represent an advance beyond the frontiers 
pioneered by the Leavis revolution. In his attempt to moderate the excesses 
of textual purism by welcoming contextual studies with the important 
provision that they do not usurp the interpretative initiative, he achieves a 
new and fruitful synthesis of the two apparently conflicting approaches, 
in which the complementary strengths and weaknesses of each are recog- 
nized. 


NOTE 


! A shortened version of a paper read before the Annual Conference of University Teachers in German, 
held at Southampton University in March 1957. 
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HANS CAROSSA 
(1878-1956) 


BY WILHELM HAUSENSTEIN?! 


My memories of him go back to the years before the First World War, 
those gentle years which, especially for Munich, constituted a ‘belle époque’ 
marked by a completely tolerant and open-minded outlook on life that was 
not lacking, however, in solid local and regional foundations. I had heard 
his name and glimpsed him from afar before I actually met him. On delving 
into my memory to discover what he looked like when I first saw him at 
close quarters, the picture that emerges from beyond the terrible abysses of 
the years between 1914 and 1945 is something like this: Isee a rather Southern- 
looking figure striding past the Victory Gate, turning from the spacious 
outlines and Latin simplicity of the Ludwigstrasse into the more open, 
poplar-lined avenue of the Leopoldstrasse, bending slightly forward, with 
legs sagging a little at the knees, carrying a black portfolio under his left 
arm pressed against his side, and wearing on his black curly hair a soft hat 
of the kind favoured by artists at that period; his facial expression is one of 
quiet cheerfulness and, very likely, amused delight in daily life; it is impos- 
sible to guess the thoughts that play like shadows across these rather rustic 
and rugged, albeit refined, features, full of a beauty that is by no means 
purely ‘intellectual’. Clearly, however, they are the thoughts of a doctor or 
a poet or of both at one and the same time. The Munich sky displays its 
purest blue — and the sky above his Italian (probably Veronese) forbears 
can hardly have been clearer or of a deeper blue. The poplars quiver in a 
northerly wind but, for all their movement and pale greenness, they remind 
one of the pillar-like stillness of cypresses. This much is evident: here is a 
man who has come North from the South. 

A man, and without a doubt, doctor and poet in one. In the course of 
the years the two have probably become more divorced in the public mind 
than the reality of Carossa’s personality warranted. It is true that his books 
are devoted for the most part to the medical life: Der Arzt Gion (1931); 
Dr. Biirgers Ende — pages from a diary (1913); Der Tag des jungen Arztes 
(1955); the army doctor's Rumdnisches Tagebuch (1926), which, with no 
disparagement to the truth and the moving beauty of his other books, may 
one day prove to have been his strongest book or at any rate the one record- 
ing his most direct experience of life. All the same, it appears to me that the 
importance of the doctor in the total structure of Carossa’s existence has been 
underrated. The doctor was the alter ego of the poet just as it was the poet 
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who helped the doctor to maintain throughout a long life and in a way 
bordering on the miraculous, a directness in his relationships with his 
patients over and above all the medical routine. 

And now I may be allowed, indeed, | am compelled to admit that I was my- 
self one of Carossa’s patients for a time and that many years ago he saved my 
life under very difficult circumstances. I shall never forget how I saw the 
doctor who came to my bedside in the guise of the poet whom I knew so 
well already — a poet whose work was based on a sensitive knowledge of 
reality. Poetry — and this needs to be said — is not a matter of seeing visions 
or indulging in fanciful theories; it is not the expression of an uncommitted 
attitude to things and facts. It is the most intimate encounter with reality. 
The more, therefore, I came to know Carossa as a poet the more convincingly 
real he became as a doctor. What I am trying to say is that every minute 
he spent at the patient’s bedside he experienced the utterly personal and 
human reality of the encounter — with an imaginative energy that belonged 
as much to the poet as to the doctor. For a whole week he came three times 
a day — until we, the greatly relieved doctor and the patient who was 
recovering, emptied a bottle of champagne together and, infinitely happy, 
shook hands. 

Now, the remarkable and one of the most important things about his 
whole literary work is what one ought not to have the slightest fear of 
calling its diagnostic truthfulness. There is a beat of the pulse in every human 
situation and Carossa felt it. The poet approached the realities of life with 
the sensitive fingers of the doctor — and it is equally true to say that the 
doctor approached these realities with the subtle ear, the skilled touch and 
the eye of the poet who has realized that it is his real task to look through 
the outer skin into the heart of things, to listen for and to feel their inner 
reality. Not that Carossa was a ‘realist’ or a ‘naturalist’. Realism and 
naturalism are only the first and the most primitive steps to that knowledge 
of reality which only begins to be seriously attained on the borders of the 
metaphysical. It may be said that Carossa was aware of this and even that 
he took it for granted. It was probably at this point in particular that the 
balance between doctor and poet was achieved. Is there any need, then, to 
affirm that the doctor as well as the poet and the poet as well as the doctor 
had a share in the religious and the specifically Christian? 

If this picture of Carossa is an accurate one (and it is so) it must appear 
perfectly natural that his whole work arose from his experience — using the 
word in its most intimate sense as the experience that has reached the fore- 
courts of the transcendent. ‘Experience’ also includes, however, the concrete 
experiences of a life lived in a particular place, a reality that was summed up 
in Carossa’s life in u.2 highly physical concept of old Bavaria. His life was 
enacted between Télz, the spaciously planned, comfortable and important 
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town where he was born, and the out-of-the-way retreat of Rittsteig, near 
Passau. Not that Carossa never left this area: he had first-hand knowledge 
of many parts of Europe, north and south, though Italy was his favourite. 
Nevertheless, his roots were in the land of the Isar and the Danube, in Upper 
and Lower Bavaria. In these areas which, incidentally, have their own native 
‘larghezza’, as is shown by his other towns, Passau or Landshut, not only by 
his Munich — in these places the universal attained a local reality, the cosmos 
acquired an exemplary solidity and immediacy. He had — and this was one 
of his most precious qualities — a cultivated sense of the importance of the 
local and the influence of landscape. He was brought up in the school of 
Adalbert Stifter who was as it were the kindly espalier on which he trained 
himself — just as he based his view of man and the universe on Goethe. 

This attitude to life, with its solid regional foundations, was the source 
of his perfect integrity, his fine courtesy, his aristocratic reserve and his 
quiet, unassuming self-assurance and also his concrete reverence for life. 
His self-assurance was the root of his simplicity, for simplicity is the expression 
of the self-assured. To say that he had simplicity also implies that he had a 
classical quality. His self-assurance resulted in the simple but impressive 
originality of a mind always intent on first-hand verification, and in a quiet 
dignity that never left the doctor or the poet, or the man. 

I saw him for the last time in the Palais Prinz Carl at a session of the 
Bavarian Academy of the Fine Arts of which he was a member. He was 
already marked by the approach of death. The house in the classical style 
with its portico made a fitting frame for him as he left the ochre building — 
this time not under a Mediterranean, but a grey, overcast Munich sky. 


NOTE 


1 First published in Die Gegenwart, October 6th, 1956, and translated by Stanley Godman with the 
kind permission of the author, whose death in 1957 was a great loss to German culture. 





[HE CRITICISM OF HEINE IN THE ‘HEINE-JAHR’: A SURVEY 


BY H. S. Reiss 


lv is the fashion to celebrate centenaries. Ecclesiasticus urged us to praise the great 
men of the past; but commemoration by way of Congresses, festivals and even 
special numbers of periodicals is perhaps peculiar to our age. It does not necessarily 
prove poverty of mind, for it shows also a concern for the past, a consciousness of 
tradition. Heine would undoubtedly have mocked at his own centenary celebra- 
tions; yet he would probably have been pleased, not merely because they would 
have flattered his vanity, but because he was conscious of tradition, and also 
because it was a token homage to a rapprochement between French and German 
culture. For tribute was paid to his cultural mediation at a ceremony at his grave 
both by Herr von Maltzan, the German Federal Republic’s Ambassador to France, 
and by M. André Francois-Poncet, the former French Ambassador to Berlin and 
Bonn.' It would be futile to enumerate all the other ceremonies in his honour. 
To mention a few must suffice; at another ceremony at Montmartre distinguished 
French writers flocked together to remember a great poet; other commemoration 
meetings took place at the Sorbonne and other French universities. In Western 
pare Diisseldorf, Heine's native city, was appropriately the ~ of the 
meee | ceremony. Its greatest son was, for the first time in his posthumous life, 
accorded full honours in a German city, for the President of the Federal Republic, 
Professor Theodor Heuss, attended the commemoration meeting to listen to the 
oration delivered by Kasimir Edschmid, the well-known writer and Vice-President 
of the Akademie fir Sprache und Dichtung of Darmstadt.* At Frankfurt-am- 
Main in the Paulskirche, the meeting-place of the short-lived 1848 parliament, 
the liberalism of which Heine had championed, Professor Carlo Schmid. the Social 
Democratic leader and Vice-President of the Federal Diet, delivered an oration 
memorable for its eloquence and courageous defence of Heine who, as a humanist, 
stood for some of the noblest aspirations of German thought.* In Hamburg a 
Heine Society was launched. In Eastern Germany, there were also a series of 
celebrations for the friend of Karl Marx. In Weimar scholars met to discuss his 
work and to promote future Heine studies. It must be hoped that this Congress 
will have cleared away some obstacles in the way of publishing the definitive edition 
of his work.* 

Heine was remembered not only in France and Germany, the countries in which 
he spent the major part of his life, but also all over the world. In London, in 
Brussels, in New York, in Washington, in Copenhagen and in many other cities. 
Modern means of communication were also employed; Professor E. M. Butler 
gave two stimulating broadcasts on the Third Programme of the B.B.C.;* quite a 
few broadcasts were also given in Germany which mainly took the form of 
recitals of his poetry or of songs based on his poems, though their programmes 
also included some talks of which one was given by the present author. The 
memory of Heine was evoked not only for the ear, but also for the eye, for there 
were exhibitions in his honour in Diisseldorf, Berlin and Marbach.* 
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The value of all such celebrations is controversial, yet if they are really steeped 
in the true spirit of the poet's work, as was, for instance, the Heine-Feier of the 
English Goethe Society which the present writer was privileged to attend, genuine 
homage is paid to a great poet who, through his mastery of language, can still 
speak with a living voice a century after his death.’ 

The appearance of several editions is welcome. The most scholarly one, in six 
volumes, is edited by Wolfgang Harich. Though it is not a complete edition and 
though it only quotes variant readings in some of the prose works, and not in the 
poetry, it none the less contains a very extensive selection of Heine’s works, exclud- 
ing only some minor prose writings. It is, therefore, a very valuable addition to 
Heine editions, especially since it  « includes translations of Heine's French pre- 
faces. Reprints of essays by Georg LukAcs and Franz Mehring introduce Heine's 
work, indicating the editor's political bias.* 

Two popular editions of Heine have appeared.* The Jubildumsausgabe on India 
paper published by Heine’s own publisher, Hoffmann und Campe of Hamburg, is 
particularly attractive; the editor, Walter Vontin, has chosen a representative 
selection of Heine’s poetry and prose, though arbitrary cuts in some of the prefaces 
are regrettable. The same publisher has also produced a handsome ‘hans to 
commemorate Heine's relations with Hamburg.?® 

A mention of all the centenary publications would produce a tedious list. Many 
are merely ephemeral products. They may or may not be of interest to a sociolo- 
gist or a social historian; they offer little that is new for the student of literature, 
though some of them are written by distinguished scholars and men of letters 
and are often fine pieces of writing.*? To dismiss them so summarily is not to 
question their quality, which is sometimes high; but at this stage of Heine scholar- 
ship it is rather difficult to imagine how any general brief essay on his life and work 
is likely to produce a new approach. 

The centenary, however, has undoubtedly been a stimulus to more detailed 
scholarly work, even though the very nature of scholarship almost precludes publi- 
cation on a specific date: though William Rose's Heinrich Heine. Two Studies of his 
Thought and Feeling prrtoante on February 17th, 1956, Sol Liptzin’s centenary 
volume The English Legend of Heinrich Heine appeared in 1954. Another centenary 
publication of note in English appeared later in 1956, E. M. Butler's Heinrich Heine, 
a Biography. The chief value of Professoe Butler's book resides in her ability to 
evoke Heine’s personality. Opinion may differ on details of interpretation, but she 
has depicted the poet’s character and mind in a convincing and understanding way, 
for she avoids both polemics and hero-worship and yet offers a biography which 
is itself lively and thus brings Heine to life.** 

The two continental centenary books on Heine which have come to the present 
author’s notice are, in the main, biographical studies. Walter Wadepuhl’s Heine- 
Studien* is a welcome collection of studies, most of which have previously been 
published in learned journals. They represent the fruits of years of preoccupation 
with Heine. Professor Wadepuhl's approach is primarily biographical. He dis- 
cusses some problems of Heine's biography, such as the year of his birth, his school- 
days in Diisseldorf, Heine’s relations with P. Merkel and with Julius Campe, his 
Memoiren, his preface to the Franzésische Zustande, and Shakespeare and Heine. Ina 
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separately published essay he analyses the relations between Goethe and Heine.** Since 
he presents his facts in a carefully reasoned and well-organized manner he gives his 
reader an opportunity to judge his argument and to dissent if he so wishes. Like 
most positivists, Professor Wadepuhl hardly goes beyond the strictly factual limits 
of his material, but he provides the foundations for further interpretation of Heine’s 
mind and work. The first publication of an unadulterated version of Heine's 
obituary of the Jewish scholar Ludwig Marcus, and the first publication of an un- 
published episode from the Florentinische Ndachte enhance the value of this book. 

Joseph Dresch’s Heine a Paris, 1831-1856 has more ambitious aims.’ It is a 
study of the life of Heine during the last twenty-five years of his life. The former 
Rector of the Academy of abe is a master in the art of succinct presentation. 
M. Dresch analyses the reasons which brought Heine to Paris, his first impressions 
and publications, the relations with Parisian society, with artists and men of letters, 
his private life, his political life, his political interests and his attitude towards the 
1848 revolution. He also gives short accounts of Meine’s literary works in chapters 
dealing with his polemical writings, with the artistic products of his suffering and 
with his memoirs and confessions. At times, as for instance in his discussion of 
Heine’s relations with Marx, M. Dresch’s account is rather cursory, but that is 
perhaps inevitable in a concise survey from which, however, a distinct picture 
of Heine in Paris emerges. In a separate article** M. Dresch gives a much more 
detailed account of Heine’s relations with Victor Cousin, revealing some of the 
detailed knowledge upon which his book has been based. 

A number of periodicals had a Heine Number or at least devoted a section of an 
issue to him,*’ though here it is perhaps interesting to note that none of the leading 
Western German learned periodicals saw fit to do so. As more and more is written 
on any subject the criticism of scholarship is, one hopes, not entirely without value. 
Two articles in the Heine number of Orbis Litterarum are particularly useful here. 
William Rose's survey of Heine studies since the war is an authoritative analysis;!* 
his conclusion is that it constitutes a not unimportant harvest for the first ten post- 
war years. He refuses to speculate about the future of Heine studies, but regretfully 
adds that we are still awaiting the definitive edition of Heine’s collected works 
and that the edition of Heine's French writings promised by the Insel-Verlag has 
never appeared. 

Hermann Weigand’s essay ‘Heine in Paris’ is a searching analysis of Hirth’s 
second edition of Heine's letters. He discusses the volume which deals with Heine’s 
first years in Paris, from 1831 to 1844, as a striking example of Hirth’s editorial 
methods. He first registers his amazement at the amount of material and comment- 
ary produced by Hirth, then severely criticizes the inadequate typographical 
arrangement, and adds: ‘Weare grateful for the documentary material, but we would 
have - more grateful if Hirth had confined himself to purely factual comments.’ 


Professor Weigand’s strictures are severe, but he justifies them fully, for Hirth, as 
Professor Weigand shows, ‘lacked some of the basic qualifications required for 
good editing. He does not arrange his data in easily assimilable sequences, he is both 
repetitious, and inconsistent, he writes more commonly than not an atrocious 
German, giving rise to all kinds of ambiguities. His accuracy in a strictly editorial 
sense cannot be relied upon. He was simply unable to cope with the material he 
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had collected. I find, moreover, a deficiency of common sense, an elementary lack 
of good judgment ’.** 

The present author's intention in his article “The Criticism of Heine since the 
War: an Assessment’, published in this journal, was to present a survey of Heine 
scholarship since 1945,*° while Léon Polak’s “Heine in englischer Beleuchtung’ 
reviews Sol Liptzin’s The English Legend of Heinrich Heine and Barker Fairley’s 
Heinricn Heine. An Interpretation.** 

Ernst Alker, in his article ‘Heine Probleme’,?* rightly points out how unsatis- 
factory it is to have so many contradictory evaluations of Heine’s literary achieve- 
ment, but his own solution is not likely to find a favourable echo. For he pleads 
that works of literature written by Jews should be considered to belong to an inter- 
national cosmopolitan literature as distinct from national literature, for, in his view, 
an author's Jewish origins are a more important formative influence than the lin- 
guistic tradition of his mother tongue. 

Heine's life is a constant attraction to the student of biography. Apart from the 
major studies mentioned above there have been several minor contributions. 
Genevieve Bianquis, for instance, cautiously analyses Heine’s relationship with 
George Sand, which had been transmogrified into a passionate love-affair by the 
inventive Friedrich Hirth.** Francois Fejté’s discussion of four hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Heine's is also biographical.** Eugen Wohlhaupter’s chapter on 
Heine in the second volume of his Dichterjuristen is a study of the extent in which 
Heine's legal studies affected his thought. He examines Heine’s knowledge of law 
and the role it played in his work, but he has to conclude that, on the whole, it did 
not materially shape his mind.* §. S. Prawer discusses Heine's ‘conversion’ in 
which he sees the combined forces of belief and ironical detachment at work.** 

Heine's political ideas also continue to arouse interest. The studies by Edmond 
Vermeil, L. L. Hammerich and W. Rose have been noted above. Wolfgang Harich 
in a lengthy essay discusses Heine’s attitude to Hegel and other philosophers, as well 
as to Marx and communist doctrine.*” Georg Lukacs’s essay on Heine and 1848 
aims at seeing Heine's poetry as an expression of political and historical forces.** 
Gilbert Badia gives an account of Heine as a political journalist. * 

The reception of Heine has also been studied. Ugo Rusker’s ‘Heine in der 
hispanischen Welt’ is a thorough study in the field of comparative literature.*° He 
draws attention to the many Spanish writers influenced by Heine, but, in the case of 
Bécquer, G. Orton puts forward a convincing case that the Spanish poet was not 
substantially affected by Heine.** In his study of Ezra Pound’s knowledge of Ger- 
man literature, Peter Demetz is able to show that Heine is one of the more import- 
ant poets who interested Mr. Pound.** Carl Roos studies another aspect of com- 
parative literature in his account of the Norse sources of certain Heine poems** 
while Anna Milska analyses Heine’s views on Poland.** E. M. Butler throws light 
on Heine’s reputation in England by analysing Matthew Arnold's attitude to 
Heine and his predilection for Das Buch der Lieder.** Walter Parak writes on 
Heine's relations with Andersen** while Albert Pfrimmer discusses the attraction 
which Heine’s work had for romantic composers.*? 

The study of Heine’s poetry has, with the notable exception of Barker Fairley’s 
interpretation of his images, hardly made a genuine advance in the first post-war 
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decade. It is therefore encouraging to note that new attempts at interpretation are 
being made, mainly by a younger generation of Germanisten. S. S. Prawer in his 
essay on Romanzero delineates the main features of this cycle.** He takes Heine at 
his word when he called himself ‘Ein grosser Denker der Anordnung’ and he sees 
a grande ligne, a meaningful sequence resulting from the conflict between the world 
order and its flaws on the one hand, and the poet's personal fate on the other, as 
well as between illusion and reality, for Heine s struggle against his recurrent desire 
to escape into make-believe gives his later poetry its beauty and truth and Romanzero 
its grande ligne. 

Walther Killy in his chapter ‘Mein Pferd fiir’n gutes Bild: Heine und Geibel’ in 
Wandlungen der Lyrik gives Heine a central place in the history of German lyric 
poctry,** for his aim is to show how Heine was conditioned by his reaction to 
German classical and Romantic poetry. Heine was aware, perhaps more quickly 
than other poets of his age, that literary tradition was changing and that the Ger- 
man classical and Romantic heritage had to be modified if it was to be adequately 
handled. To continue to write in the traditional vein would have meant creating 
pastiches, if not even committing plagiarism, and this was impossible for Heine. 
Walter Hdllerer’s emphasis in his essay ‘Heine als cin Beginn’ is somewhat differ- 
ent. He seeks to show rather how Heine, by his use of imagery and language, is a 
precursor of modern poetry, for much of his poetry, in fact, is the beginning of a 
new manner of writing which no longer favours Erlebnislyrik. By often offering a 
number of unconnected images rather than a coherent group of images, he fore- 
shadows twentieth-century poetry.** Barker Fairley in his comparison of Goethe's 
Divan with Heine’s lyrical poetry stresses that Heine was much less interested in 
confessing personal emotions, but wrote about his writing of poetry.‘ His com- 
parison reveals how deeply the maturing and writing of his poetry was a source of 
further poetry, though his parallel also illustrates the difference between the two 
men, for if Goethe came to this kind of poetry late in life, Heine came to it regard- 
less of circumstance. 

Not all studies of Heine’s poetry are so original. Ursula Jaspersen’s analysis of 
several poems of Heine includes some interesting observations on Heine's style, 
but falls short of a fuller interpretation.** Marie Hollebecque’s article on Heine's 
lyrical humour is mainly valuable because of the long list of quotations.** On the 
other hand, Roger Ayrault, in his account of the symbolic significance of Lyrisches 
Intermezzo,** shows how nature in this cycle does not spring directly from the 
external world, but is rather dominated by the stock imagery of Romanticism. 
Ernst Feise’s analysis of Heine’s Unterwelt is mainly based on biographical evidence, 
though he does not ignore the significance of its style.‘ 

Comparisons are odious. To establish, by way of statistics perhaps, how Heine, 
in his centenary year, fared in comparison with other poets in theirs is hardly profit- 
able. It is, however, clear that he is still controversial and has not been entirely for- 
gotten, though we may well wonder whether a wider public knows of his work 
apart from the Lorelei and a few other poems made familiar by music. Among 


scholars controversy has, however, not yet died down, and Heine might not have 
wished it otherwise, but Heine scholarship can become fruitful only if a measure 
of agreement is found on some of the major issues. The best biographical and 
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historical studies which the centenary has called forth can serve as a model for 
Heine scholars-to-be; the essays on his poetry, however, can at best mark a begin- 
ning of a new interest in Heine’s poetry which may, in the end, bring about some 
kind of accepted general evaluation of his poetic stature. It would be a triumph for 
scholarship if this were to happen. 
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THE CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR 
MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES AT HEIDELBERG, 1957 


BY W. H. BRUFORD 


Tue seventh congress of FILLM was naturally of special interest to Germanistic 
scholars because, for the first time, the meeting-place was in Germany. Heidelberg 
promised much in itself and suggested interesting possibilities for work or holiday 
travel before or after the congress. British German departments were accordingly 
unusually well represented among the 350 or more participants, and it was gratify- 
ing to find that a full share had been allotted to English speakers in the programme 
of papers. 

Heidelberg’s charm was unfortunately dimmed in the first few days by weather 
quite as bad, in this last week of August, as it was in most places nearer home, but 
the congressists appreciated all the more the attractions offered by indoor places of 
resort such as the “Weinstube’ of the Kurpfialzisches Museum, where it had been 
suggested that they should foregather on the evening of their arrival, and they 
filled the largest lecture-room of the new university buildings day after day, at any 
rate for papers in German. We were a little anxious about the excursions, but even 
on the Wednesday evening, after an unpromising start, waiting in the rain for 
buses that did not arrive in sufficient numbers, we were favoured at Schwetzingen 
with a fine interval and could see something of the glorious park, before attending 
a concert of compositions by the Mannheim school of musicians, whose patron, the 
Elector Palatine, had built, 200 years ago, the actual theatre in which we sat. It is a 
survival from the Rococo of outstanding charm and interest, restored to perfection. 
Listening to the excellent small orchestra, one felt oneself experiencing something 
that would in itself have justified the choice of Heidelberg for this congress. 

But the town is of course full of associations, and though, like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, it suffers from an excess of motor traffic and has added miles of character- 
less streets to the historic core between the castle and the Neckar, it is still very 
beautiful, and we were most hospitably received. We were shown the Manessische 
Handschrift and many other treasures in the fine new library, we were entertained 
by the Landesregierung and the town in the great hall of the castle and we held an 
‘Abschiedsessen’ up at the Molkenkur. Finally we had on the last day a choice be- 
tween visiting the Goethehaus in Frankfurt or the Schiller Museum and birthplace 
at Marbach, making the journey by bus. I chose the latter, and saw again some of 
the finest stretches of the Neckar valley, the Schiller National Museum, tantaliz- 
ingly rich, for a day visitor, in relics of so many authors besides Schiller, and on the 
way back the Klosterschule at Maulbronn, which offers the rare spectacle of an 
almost perfectly preserved Cistercian abbey within its high-walled precincts. 

All this was memorable, and the sheneailipdinaies we made or renewed, includ- 
ing some with scholars from East Germany, were as usual a particularly rewarding 
feature of the congress, but we gave quite a lot of time to te serious work of the 
congress too, which had been well organized and produced valuable results. Offers 
of papers had been invited about a year in advance, and of some 125 offered about 
75 in all had been selected, 15 of them forty-minute lectures delivered at the 
morning sessions of the whole congress and concerned with the general theme of 
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‘Problems of Style and Form in Literature’, and 60 short papers, divided into four 
groups and given in the afternoons between 4 o clock and 6.30. One had then the 
choice between papers on questions of method and principles on the one hand and 
papers on problems of style and form in each of three periods on the other hand — 
before 1600, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and since 1800. Where 
possible the sectional papers were grouped by subject as well as period, one after- 
noon being devoted in one of the sections, for example, to the modern novel and 
another to modern drama. Subjects concerned with German literature were natur- 
ally numerous, but one noticed many too in Slavonic studies, the Slavists having 
turned up in force in order to put their house in order as an international association. 

Among the best attended and most warmly applauded papers of the full sessions 
were certainly those of the first morning when, after addresses of welcome from 
the President of FILLM, Professor Zandvoort, and our Heidelberg hosts, Professor 
Wolfgang Kayser and Dr. E. M. Wilkinson spoke. Professor Kayser analysed the 
Formtypen des deutschen Dramas um 1800 with his usual masterly lucidity, making 
some ‘historians’ feel that an ‘interpreter’ was coming over to their side, and Miss 
Wilkinson was followed with rapt attention as she led us by easy stages from the 
story of the Three Bears to the Definition of Form and Content in Goethe's and 
Schiller’s joint theorizing. Other full-length papers that proved particularly 
acceptable were those of Professor Harri Meyer on Stilistische Syntax, Professor D. 
Gerhardt on Stil und Einfluss, Professor H. Kuhn on Stil als Epochen-, Gattungs- 
und Wertproblem im deutschen Mittelalter, Dr. E. A. Blackall on The Language of 
Sturm und Drang, Professor Victor Lange on Erzahlformen im Roman des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts and Dr. E. M. Tillyard on Milton and the Literary Kinds. All these papers 
raised questions deserving further discussion, but the promotion of a real discussion 
was a problem that defeated even the very able and experienced organizcrs of this 
congress. The chairmen who had been chosen for the various groups of meetings 
came together before the congress and heard suggestions from Professor Bockmann, 
the chairman of the organizing committee, as a result of which many of them tried 
hard to discipline the readers of papers, and were sometimes to be seen, pencil and 
paper in hand, pouncing on successive speakers in the discussion, when they had sat 
down, to record at least their names, but though set speeches were fairly success- 
fully discouraged, there were few lively exchanges. 

Some of the sectional meetings were perhaps better in this respect, but the readers 
of short papers were not so easily kept to their allotted time limit. Papers burstin 
at the seams with substance were given by a constant succession of scholars, ok 
short discussions and pauses in between, by Professor Fuchs (Hermann Broch), 
Professor Santoli (De Lollis), Professor Hass (Der west-éstliche Divan), Dr. Aston 
(The Troubadours), to take a few examples, and by the following of our Germanis- 
ten: Professor Pascal (The Autobiography), Dr. Reiss (Experimental Fiction), Pro- 
fessor Closs (Contemporary Tragedy), Professor Mainland (Schiller) and Dr. Cogh- 
lan, of Adelaide, on Hofmannsthal. 

At the business meeting Professor L. L. Hammerich, President of the I.V.G., 
was elected President of FILLM also for the next session, the invitation extended by 
Liége was accepted for 1960 and the general theme of “Langue et Littérature’ was 
approved, but not more closely defined. 
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An Introduction to Early New High German. By Kenneth Brooke. Oxford, Black- 


well, 1955. Ixviii+155 pages. 25. 


Professor Brooke's book is very welcome and meets a serious need. There has 
been no collection of Early New High German texts for the use of English 
students, and they have had to be content with Goetze (whose excellent book 
was designed to meet quite different needs from those of most of our students) 
or with the useful handbook by Maurice Gravier. It is perhaps inevitable that 
this book should be more expensive than Gravier’s, but there are notable gains 
in several directions. The printing is more careful (the misprints in Gravier 
are legion), the paper is better and despite the absence of dramatic pieces the 
selection is wider and the linguistic introduction is very much more helpful. 
One great disadvantage of Gravier has not, however, been removed: insufficient 
indication of the sources of the extracts. (This makes it very difficult to check 
misprints which, in a book presumably designed to be used as a set text, is a 
serious matter.) 

Unfortunately an introduction to Early New High German is not, and can- 
not be, an introduction to the literature and thought of German lands between 
1400 and 1600. Professor Brooke's book is confessedly an introduction to the 
language of the period and the writings in that language, so that the rather 
larger half of the literature which was written in Latin is necessarily excluded. 
The humanists therefore make rather a poor showing. While it is hard to see 
how this difficulty could have been overcome in practice, it is a pity to ignore 
its existence. This was one of the disadvantages of Gravier’s book too, and it 
derives from our practice of considering the period 1400-1600 primarily from 
the point of view of language rather than of literature. But no once has so far 
found a workable solution, and Professor Brooke's literary introduction is 
clear, concise and lively, in spite of occasional slips (Reuchlin was not one of 
the authors of the Epistolae obscurorum virorum); the student is given the im- 
pression that this is an interesting period to study and is presented with inter- 
esting texts to study it in. So many German ore ts tacitly imply that 
Hans Sachs is the first poet worth mentioning in modern German literature, 
that it is good to see him put in his place at the end of a literary development 
rather than at the beginning, and to find the credit for a new freshness given to 
Fischart. The notes are linguistically and factually helpful. (But surely the 
eelich werck from which Fortunatus was to abstain on certain occasions — page 
130, note — was sexual intercourse, not honest toil?) The linguistic intro- 
duction is admirably concise (perhaps too concise for students working on 
their own) but contains all the essential points, and the warning that ‘the 
reading of ENHG texts demands linguistic resourcefulness’ is followed by 
excellent advice as to the directions this resourcefulness might profitably take. 
It is to be hoped that many readers will be stimulated by the hint that ‘much 


can be learnt by constructing a miniature grammar for a particular passage or 
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writer , and under proper guidance students should be able to get a great deal 
out of this helpful and well-constructed book. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 


Jeremias Gotthelf: Die schwarze Spinne. Edited by H. M. Waidson. Oxford: 


Blackwell. 1956. xxxi+-93 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Die schwarze Spinne received almost as much attention during 1956 as in the 
whole of the preceeding two decades. This journal itself published two studies, 
a monograph appeared in Switzerland (Berta Huber-Bindschedler: Die 
Symbolik in Gotthelfs Erzahlung ‘Die schwarze Spinne’, Ziirich und St. Gallen), 
and Dr. Waidson’s edition rounds off the year with a well-annotated and 
sensibly introduced recension of the text. 

In his introduction Dr. Waidson first discusses the genesis of Die schwarze 
Spinne, and summarizes all the available knowledge. It might be argued that 
he tends to play down Langbein’s Schwarze Spinne overmuch and that, if 
Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie was to be mentioned, it should have been 
indicated that Gotthelf was reading it during this period and may well have 
picked up some suggestions from it; but these are minor points and do not 
detract from the admirable clarity and conciseness of the exposition. In the 
Bibliographical Note the absence of Gustav Hans Graber's Die schwarze 
Spinne. Menschheitsentwicklung und Frauenschicksal nach J. Gotthelfs Novelle (2nd 
ed. Schwarzenburg/Bern, 1952) is understandable in an edition partly designed 
for use in schools, but Gabriel Muret’s pages in his pioneering work on Gott- 
helf might have been thought still to merit a mention. 

The sections on the framework technique and on the religious and symbolic 
significance of the story are convincing, even though one views the running- 
commentary method with some suspicion. Perhaps its chief disadvantage 
here is that it has not allowed space for the discussion of specific problems, 
such as the nature of the symbols (if that is what they are), the concepts of 
tradition and order in Gotthelf, the background of the spider and the Green 
Huntsman, the repetitions and rhetorical devices. What is said is, however, 
always sober and to the point and the commentary itself is admirably pene- 
trating. 

The text used as a basis for this edition is that of the manuscript. Dr. 
Waidson has adopted modifications by Bloesch and Muschg and has intro- 
duced a few of his own, mainly in order to tidy up minor inconsistencies in 
Gotthelf’s usage. But in general, as he says, ‘the text aims to reproduce 
Gotthelf’s independent and rich language with a minimum of modification’. 

This is undoubtedly the right course to have followed, but it does mean 
that the notes have to provide somewhat extensive linguistic explanations. In 
this respect it is difficult to find any significant omissions or ambiguities, 
though perhaps the note to p. 2, l. 21, ignores Gotthelf’s use of ‘stattlich’ as a 
kind of epitheton ornans on certain occasions. It is good that there are no 
pedantic literary notes, but the extreme reserve in the provision of critical 
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comment does sometimes mean that helpful suggestions have to be foregone. 
There is, for instance, a case for notes to p. 29, Il. 33-8, to draw the parallel 
with the opening paragraph, or to p. 60, ll. 24-5, where the midwife provides a 
connecting link between the framework and the legend, or to p. 70, L 4, where 
the wild servant parodies not only the Mass, but also, and more important in 
this context, the sacrament of Baptism. And one could give another half- 
dozen or so examples. 

But these suggestions are merely asking for more, and we are given a great 
deal as it is. Die schwarze Spinne is gradually coming into its own as one of the 
great works of German prose fiction — in some ways the most exciting and 
universally valid of the whole nineteenth century — and it is fortunate that 
its first appearance in an English edition should be distinguished by such 
thorough and intelligent editing. 

It is the more to be regretted that the publishers have not found it possible 
to provide a less flimsy paper binding. 


G. T. HUGHES 
Manchester 


William Shakespeare: Ausgewdahlte Werke. Edited by Oskar Riihle. Stuttgart: 


W. Kohlhammer. 1956. Vol. I, pp. 574. Vol. Il, pp. 598. Vol. III, pp. $76. 
Vol. IV, pp. 660 (in two tomes). 


This is a compact and well-produced edition of the best known of Shake- 
— works in the time-hallowed so-called Schlegel-Tieck version, which, 

espite all subsequent attempts at translation, still retains pride of place as the 
German Shakespeare. Volume I contains a selection of the sonnets (in the 
version by F. A. Gelbcke, whose name is not mentioned) and the five major 
tragedies (Hamlet and Romeo und Julia translated by Schlegel, Othello and 
Kénig Lear by Baudissin and Macbeth by Dorothea Tieck), volumes III and IV 
are devoted to the comedies and volume II comprises the three Roman 
tragedies, Mass fiir Mass, Richard der Zweite, and Richard der Dritte — works in 
which the editor sees a common theme: der Mensch ohne Mass. It is, as he 
says, a ooo edition, and this is why it includes only two of the histories, the 
two which are in his view comparatively easy to understand without a scholarly 
knowledge of the historical background. The Introduction (pp. 7-41) gives, 
with copious quotation from two acknowledged sources, a brief account of 
Shakespeare’s life and works in their relation to each other, preceded by some 
information on the Elizabethan theatre and followed by a section on ‘die 
a a des Shakespeare-Erbes durch den deutschen Geist’ (p. 35). 
Emphasis is laid on the relevance of Shakespeare to the present day and the 
edition should, as is intended, have a wide popular appeal. 


M. E. ATKINSON 
London 
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Das Buch deutscher Reden und Rufe. Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag. 1956. 549 pp. 


IDM 16.80. 


This handsomely produced volume, edited by Friedrich von der Leyen, is 
the second and much enlarged edition of a work which originally appeared in 
1942. The first edition stopped at 1900: the present edition ends with Ricarda 
Huch’s address to the Schriftsteller-Kongress in Berlin delivered only a few 
wecks before her death in October 1947. 

The first point that strikes one about this compilation is that “Reden und 
Rufe’ would appear to be a comparatively modern invention. Of the 532 
pages of text 22 are devoted to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries com- 
bined, 37 to the eighteenth century, and 470 to the period from 1800 to the 
present day. Another point which calls for comment is that the term “Reden’ 
is somewhat strangely used to cover ‘Vorreden’; this accounts for the presence 
of a number of common or garden literary essays, such as H. W. Seidel’s on 
Fontane’s poetry, which, though interesting enough in themselves, are out of 
keeping with the tone and purpose of the collection as expressed by the editor 
himself in his preface: ‘Sie alle sollten Bekenntnis ablegen, sollten auch die 
Verantwortung zeigen, die sie vor ihrem Beruf und vor der Welt fiihlten, in 
der gehobenen Sprache, die ihnen der feierliche Augenblick der Rede eingab.’ 

The vast majority of the items, however, amply fulfil these requirements; 
and a rich and varied harvest it is, extending from Luther to Ricarda Huch and 
including contributions from every sphere of German life — kings and 
captains, statesmen and historians, poets and artists, philosophers and scholars, 
scientists and technicians. Among other things it provides a fascinating se- 
quence of German history from an unusual angle. All the most significant 
movements and crises of national life from the Reformation to the collapse 
of the Nazi Reich are reflected in its pages. Among the more important con- 
tributions in the strictly literary field are Goethe on Shakespeare and Wieland, 
Herder on Winckelmann and Lessing (many of the best Rufe in the book are 
Nachrufe), Burckhardt on Schiller and Hofmannsthal on Grillparzer. One is 
a grateful for the convenient assemblage under the same roof of such 

eterogencous and normally somewhat inaccessible items as Bliicher’s fine 
order of the day after the battle of Waterloo, Frederick William IV’s speech 
at Cologne Cathedral in 1842, or Max Reinhardt’s splendid Rede iiber den 
Schauspieler. 

It cannot be said that this book throws any revolutionary light on the 
German character. The nation emerges from its pages as an earnest conscien- 
tious people with a mighty lust for the things of the mind. (It would be 
interesting to have a comparable collection of English Reden und Rufe). 
Naturally it presents the Germans on their best behaviour. The few items 
from the Nazi period are wholly non-political. The ardent patriotism of 1813, 
as represented by Clausewitz or Bliicher, and of 1870, as represented by 
Ranke, is unexceptionable. The cloven hoof peeps through but seldom, 
though the following words from Wilhelm Wackernagel’s preface to his 
Deutsches Lesebuch (1843) have an ominous ring: ‘Noch ist die Aufgabe 
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unerfiillt, mit der ein gnadiger Gott den Germanen auf die Erde gestellt hat; 
noch hat der erstgeborene den Ehrenplatz nicht wieder errungen, der inmitten 
der germanisierten Welt ihm vor allen seinen Briidern und Séhnen gebiihrt; 
noch schlagt sein Herz nicht als jenes Herz Europas, an welches die zerstreuten 
Glieder der Menschheit kénnten gesammelt werden.’ 

Instead of including such stuff the editor would have done better to give us 
something from the German Resistance, for Goerdeler’s farewell to his 
Leipzig officials does not count in this connection. A more serious matter is 
the omission of Thomas Mann, who surely did more than anyone by his 
‘Reden’ and ‘Rufe’ during the dark years to keep alive the values of that 
‘better’ Germany, which it is the object of this volume, presumably, to repre- 
sent. Apart from this, the book deserves a warm welcome from all who are 
interested in that fascinating, enigmatic and alarming phenomenon, the 
German soul. 


W. D. Rosson-Scotrt . 
London 


Buch deutscher Briefe. Edited by Walter Heynen. Insel-Verlag, 1957. 974 pp. 
DM 22 (bound) 


This is a magnificent collection of four hundred letters ranging from about 
1300 to 1945. The texts are well edited without pedantry or ‘popularizing’ 
and presented in the original spelling in a form which will satisfy both the 
ani and the common reader; no mean achievement this. There is a source 
given for every letter, and it becomes apparent as one reads how obscure some 
of these sources are and what loving care has gone to the compilation of the 
whole. The choice has been made with admirable taste; the editor has sought 
out and found letters which represent a peak or a turning point in the lives of 
people who have made their own contribution to German culture. The 
scientists have not been forgotten, and the letters of Bessel and Olbers are 
among the more memorable. 

The decision to restrict the collection to letters actually written in German 
was doubtless inevitable, but it means that the sources flow rather thinly until 
about 1750, whereas the great period of letter-writing as a vehicle of literary 
communication was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, before the 
advent of literary periodicals. Such letters were usually in Latin or French. 
There is room for a scholarly anthology of letters of this period, and it is no 
criticism of Herr Heynen’s work to say that it shows up the need for a 
complementary volume particularly clearly. 

Even so, there is plenty of material for the literary historian here, beside the 
purely human interest; he should not grudge the price of a book which, 
besides its other riches, gives him the comment of Prince August of Gotha 
on Iffland’s production of Die Rauber in 1782: “C’est beau, comme un trem- 
blement de terre’ (p. 185). Even the straight historian needs to be reminded 
that when Queen Luise said “We have gone to sleep on the laurels of Frederick 
the Great’ she was not addressing the nation at large but writing a personal 
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and very moving letter to her father (p. 349). Among the more recent 
documents Fr. Delp’s letter to his godchild written from prison after July 2oth, 
with handcuffs on his hands, makes one feel very humble. The old friends — 
the Frau Rat, Bettina, Lisclotte von Orleans, Hofmannsthal, Caroline Schlegel 

are all well represented, but they have not been allowed to crowd out the 
many less well-known figures who found memorable words for what moved 
them at those moments ‘when the writer’, as Hilaire Belloc says somewhere, 
‘not trained to the craft, strikes out the metal justly at white heat’. Herr 
Heynen’s taste and learning are equally evident in this very fine book, which 
moreover is produced with the elegance and distinction one has come to 
expect from the Insel-Verlag. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 


Festgruss fiir Hans Pyritz zum 15.9.1955 aus dem Kreise der Hamburger Kollegen und 
Mitarbeiter. Sonderheft des Euphorion. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. Univer- 
sitatsverlag. 1955. 80 pp. DM 7.80. 


This special number of Euphorion is a tribute offered by his colleagues, pupils 
and publisher to the editor, Professor Hans Pyritz, on the occasion of his 
fiftieth birthday. The twelve contributions, which span the period from the 
Middle Ages to the present, consist in part of discussions of critical problems, in 
part of reproductions of and comments upon hitherto unpublished literary 
documents. 

In ‘Ein textkritisches Problem im Annolied’, Hans Eggers shows how a 
textual obscurity can be clarified by the application of the method of stylistic 
analysis; his aim is to establish the authenticity of lines 115-18 of the Annolied, 
which have been held to be a later interpolation. ‘Der altdeutsche Strophenbau 
und die unliturgische Sequenz’, by Helmuth Thomas, investigates certain 
features in the structure of early German strophes with a view to establishing 
their origin, which is sought outside the field of the liturgical ‘Sequenz’. Karl 
Stackmann’s ‘Rhetoricae artis practica fontalisque medulla’ is a response 
to the plea made by Professor Pyritz for a more thorough investigation of the 
phenomenon of ‘der gebliimte Stil’ and deals with the theory and practice of 
Heinrich von Miigeln In ‘Der Essay als Kunstform’, Hans Wolftheim 
endeavours to fix the essential characteristics of this amorphous literary 
genre in the hope that it will eventually receive the attention which critics 
and literary historians have so far failed to give it. The purpose of Ulrich 
Fiilleborn’s “Zur magischen Gebiardensprache des spaten Rilke’ is to throw 
light upon the difficult problem of the structure of Rilke’s later verse by 
investigating a specific formal constituent of certain poems of the year 1924. 

Two unpublished letters dealing with Goethe's Winckelmann und sein 
Jahrhundert, by Grafin Luise Stolberg and the Hamburg bookseller Friedrich 
Christoph Perthes, are reproduced by Heinz Nicolai in an article entitled 
‘Lucifer Goethe’ — the epithet coined by Grifin Stolberg to indicate her dis- 
approval of Goethe's ‘aestheticism’, towards which Perthes was much more 
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sympathetic. Paul Raabe’s article, “Goethes Umschlag zu Kunst und Alterthum’ 
contains a hitherto unpublished letter and sketch by Goethe and reveals that 
the cover design for the first number of the periodical by J. H. Meyer was 
based upon a suggestion by Goethe. Adolf Beck discusses a poem — an elegy 
in memory of the Swabian pastor and natural philosopher Philipp Matthaus 
Hahn — written by Schelling in his fifteenth year and discovered by chance in 
the course of research into material for notes to Hélderlin’s letters. Attention 
is drawn by Wolfgang Lange to a little-known work by the Swedish disciple of 
Schelling, P. D. A. Atterbom — Minnen fran Tyskland och Italien — which is 
the record of a journey through Germany, Austria and Italy in the years 
1817-19 and a valuable source of information on the late Romantic period. 
Letters from Klaus Groth to Wilhelm Scherer and from Georg Heym to his 
publisher, Ernst Rowohlt, form the substance of articles by Ulrich Pretze! 
and Karl Ludwig Schneider. Hellmut Henning, in his ‘Kritischer Beitrag zu: 
Weinheber und Hélderlin’, gives an example of the barrier of misunder- 
standing which can exist between a modern poet and a poet of an earlier 
period; the article contains an unpublished letter of Weinheber to the author 
and discusses the plagiarisms of which Weinheber was guilty in his “Einleiten- 
der Vortrag zu einer Hdlderlin-Feier’ of 1940. 

Many of these contributions reflect Professor Pyritz’s special interests 
and critical technique; all bear witness to the stimulating influence which 
he has had upon the direction and methods of research during his years at 
Hamburg and his editorship of our distinguished contemporary. 


C. P. MAGILL 
Aberystwyth 


The Development of the German Public Mind. By Frederick Hertz. G. Allen & 
Unwin. 1957. §24 pp. 35s. 
This book is intended to be the first of two volumes; it covers German history 
to 1648 only. It is a very solid production: over 500 pages of very Teutonic 
English prose, unbroken by any picture or map. Nearly every chapter has an 
appended bibliography, largely of secondary works in German, compiled 
in a brachygraphic form which it is entertaining but not always easy to expand. 
An index which fills less than two pages is of little use to the student who wants 
to know what German thinkers have thought; it lists the names of only five 
individuals: Charlemagne, Calvin, Augustine, Aristotle, and Antichrist, of 
whom only the first could be claimed as German. 

Mr. Hertz has devoted much zeal and energy and some learning to the per- 
formance of a task which was from the start impossible. It a indeed be 
theoretically possible, though very, very difficult, to write a history of German 
public opinion from Pseudo-Fredegarius to Hoé von Hoéneck, for opinions 
are recordable and communicable phenomena which the historian may 
legitimately collect and select and present as significant of something or other 
to his readers. But the German Public Mind is something very different. It 
comprises not only the express opinions of any given German on every 
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conceivable ‘public topic: religion, women, Jews, war and peace, monarchy, 
democracy, social welfare, nations and nationalism, agriculture, manufacture 
nd trade, Prussianism, predestination and the Papacy — it also implies the 
necessity and possibility of discovering and relating all those sentiments, 
instincts, subliminal aversions and predilections, emotions, fears, passions and 
enthusiasms which go to the constitution of every mind, private or public. 
Other than Martin Luther, what German is there before the eighteenth century 
whose mind is knowable in this way? Hardly Charlemagne or Otto III or the 
Emperor Sigismund; perhaps Meister Eckhart or Nicholas of Cusa; possibly 
Erasmus, if he is to be reckoned a German. 

But if it is difficult to discover and portray the private mind of any German 
historical figure, how much more difficult must it be to discover and describe 
the German public mind at any moment? And, a fortiori, how impossible to 
discover and describe the German public mind during a thousand years? All 
that Mr. Hertz can do is to rehearse what Germans have said about politics 
and what foreigners have said about Germans. In the first part of the book, on 
the Middle Ages, there is of necessity a great deal more of the latter than the 
former type of evidence, because the Germans were late in becoming literate 
and even later in becoming nationally self-conscious. Therefore Mr. Hertz 
boils down for us and serves up to us the opinions on a great variety of topics 
of people who were not Germans, such as S. Augustine, Alcuin, Hildebrand 
and S. Peter Damiani and so on down to Pico Fella Mirandola and Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini. When he does write a paragraph on the political 
thought (which is, of course, not the same as the ‘public mind’) of a German 
prelate or chronicler or ruler, it is usually a string of unrelated obiter dicta, 
culled, one suspects, from some secondary history, rather than an analysis of 
the writer's thought. 

The treatment of the second part, “The Reformation and Counter Reform- 
ation’, is less unsatisfactory, because, one feels, Mr. Hertz has a very real 
interest in Lutheranism and some immediate acquaintance with Luther's 
writings. But even here he fails to present a satisfying picture either of Luther's 
own mind, or of the ‘public mind’ which was in part both the creator and the 
creature of Luther's private mind. Outside the narrow sphere of Lutheranism 
Mr. Hertz remains derivative and unprofitable. His account of Calvin's 
career and thought is careless and shallow; he never seems to realize the im- 
portance of Calvin's insistence on Grace and he never mentions the Institutes 
of the Christian Religion. He hardly begins to see why Calvinism appealed 
more than Lutheranism to many Germans. 

It is a pity that this book, so earnest in its purpose and so patiently compiled, 
should be marred by words and phrases which are not accepted English. It is 
difficult to understand why, if a respectable English publisher thought it worth 
publishing at all, he should not have secured the elimination of the hundreds 
of Germanisms which mar both the orthography of proper names and the 
syntax of nearly every page. 


R. R. Betrs 
London 
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Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl — Leben und Wirken. By Viktor von Geramb. Otto Miiller 
Verlag. Salzburg/Freilassing. 1954. ca. 608 Seiten, 32 Bildtafeln. 


Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl (1823-97) was one of those indefatigable German 
authors the very range of whose work must inspire respect. “Der viel be- 
wanderte Professor’ Heyse has aptly called him, for in addition to writing his 
Culturgeschichtliche Novellen, he not only took upon himself the tasks of 
teacher and preacher, journalist and cultural historian, “Volksforscher’ and 
music critic, but travelled through the length and breadth of Germany, gain- 
ing a wide public and accumulating a fund of first-hand observations upon 
which such works as the Naturgeschichte des Volkes als Grundlage einer deutschen 
Soziologie were ostensibly based. In the course of all this he highlighted many 
of the controversial issues of the time — the changing class structure, the role 
of the family, the relative importance of ‘Volk’ and ‘Staat’, ethics and econo- 
mics. Yet the glass through which he saw them was not the scientific instru- 
ment he liked to think it was, but the coloured glass of the conservative, the 
patriot and the moralist. The apparent diversity of his work is therefore con- 
siderably modified by narrowness of perspective, but one which is character- 
istic enough of much German ideology to warrant critical analysis. 

Viktor von Geramb’s Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl does not give us such an 
analysis. It is the first comprehensive study of Riehl’s work and therefore 
doubly disappointing. Aimed expressly at the general reader, it is in the fullest 
sense a labour of love. Being convinced that Riehl’s ideas are not only histor- 
ically interesting to the scholar, but still relevant for contemporary life, the 
author is constantly at pains to vindicate, thus marring in particular the poten- 
tially valuable section on previous criticism of Riehl. Similarly, there is a 
superabundance of quotations, which is rarely allowed to speak for itself and 
suffers from duplication owing to an arrangement which is partly chronolog- 
ical and partly thematic. On the whole the biographical element predomin- 
ates, and carried away by his enthusiasm to resuscitate the personality of 
Riehl, von Geramb allows the trivia of his hero’s personal and domestic life to 
obscure somewhat more important considerations. What emerges is, ironic- 
ally, a picture of the type of man Richard Wagner saw in his contemporary — 
that of the German philistine par excellence. 


Bricitre E. SCHATZKY 
London 


Georg Weerth: Sdmtliche Werke. Hrsg. von Bruno Kaiser. Berlin: Aufbau- 
Verlag. 1956-57. DM 8.10 per vol. 

Georg Weerth: Die ersten Gedichte der Arbeiterbewegung. Auswahl und Nachwort 
von Harry Pross. Stierstadt im Taunus: Verlag Eremiten-Presse. 1956. 
DM 4.80. 


Four volumes of the collected edition have now appeared, and it is at last 
possible to appreciate the work of a writer whom Friedrich Engels called ‘the 
first and most important poet of the German proletariat’. The volumes 
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contain — I. Gedichte; Il. Prosa des Vormarz, including humorous sketches of 
German commercial life and the considerable fragment of an unfinished novel 
in which he imtended to present a picture of the German society of his day; 
I. Skizzen aus dem sozialen und politischen Leben der Briten, his most extensive 
prose W rok: IV. Prosa 1848/49, consisting of satirical pieces contributed to 
the Kolnische Zeitung and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung during the revolutionary 
years and including Leben und Taten des beriihmten Ritters Schnapphanski, the 
hero of which was the notorious Prince Lichnowski whom Heine took as his 
butt and was the first to dub ‘Schnapphanski’ in Atta Troll. A fifth and final 
volume is to contain a selection of letters and a biographical survey. 

Weerth himself did not belong to the proletariat. Born in 1822 he came 
from a prosperous family, went in for a business career, was employed for a 
time by a firm in Bradford, travelled in Europe, the West Indies and South 
America, and died of yellow fever in Havana at the early age of thirty-four, 
a few months after his friend Heine, in 1856. He collaborated with Engels and 
Karl Marx in their political and journalistic activities, knew Robert Owen and 
Chartist leaders, and his writings on life in Britain may profitably be read in 
conjunction with Engels’s book on the condition of the working class in 
England and Heine's Englische Fragmente. His satire and humour, allied with 
keen observation, were bound up with his passion for social reform, and he 
has been neglected by literary historians hitherto partly because of the political 
flavour of his writings, partly because of their inaccessibility. Little more was 
known than the ‘Lieder aus Lancashire’, and Dr. Kaiser has put us in his 
debt by making available much material that had either not appeared at all in 
print or is here reproduced for the first time since its original publication. 
[he editorial work has been admirably carried out, the introductions and 
notes to the several sections are clear and informative, and though Dr. Kaiser 
makes no disguise of his allegiance to the Marxist faith, this does not detract 
from the objectivity of his presentation of the factual details which he gathered 
during years of protracted research. 

Weerth’s writings retain their value as social documents, and it would be 
interesting to have a critical examination of Engels’s statement that his social- 
istic and political poems are superior to those of Freiligrath in originality, wit 
and ‘sinnlichem Feuer’. The history of German literature is rime associated 
with the fluctuating political history and social circumstances of the German- 
speaking countries, and in this wider context Weerth played a small but not 
insignificant part. This centenary edition should attract the attention of 
students of the Vormarz whose interest lies in the field where literary history 
and sociology overlap. 

The small anthology issued by the Eremiten-Presse contains ten poems, 
mainly the “Lieder aus Lancashire’, and some twenty pages of appreciation of 
the relations between Weerth and Engels. 


WILLIAM ROSE 
London 
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The Empress Frederick. By Richard Barkeley. London: Macmillan & Co. 1956. 
Pp. 311. 30s. 


This book traces the life of the eldest child of Queen Victoria, who married 
the son and heir of Wilhelm I of Prussia. Enjoying the confidence of the 
German liberals, her husband was doomed to wait long for his accession 
and was then destined to reign as German Emperor for a few months only. 
Brought up under the influence of her father’s liberal beliefs, Vicky 
shared her husband’s similar political views. Bismarck’s intrigues in the 
cause of authoritarian government involved constant attempts to smear 
her own reputation no less than her husband’s, and their companionship in 
misfortune was continued to the end, when she died of the same disease. 
Dr. Barkeley fills in many details in a generally familiar story, but, though he 
has had access to unprinted material in the Royal Archives at Windsor, leaves 
us with a disappointingly abstract picture. This is a somewhat black and 
white account of a liberal princess struggling against an evil environment. It 
involves at times an oversimplification of the background features, as, to take 
one example, in the few words on p. 156 about the “Kulturkampf’. More seri- 
ously, it leaves open a number of problems which the evidence here presented 
suggests as particularly important. One feels the need to know more about the 
inner complexities of Vicky’s character and outlook, especially in view of 
certain marked inconsistencies. One aspect of these is suggested when it is 
pointed out that ‘though she did not approve entirely of iron and blood, [she] 
was nevertheless quite willing to enjoy the outcome’ (pp. 158-9, regarding her 
attitude to the recent unification); another, when it is shown that, having only 
a few months earlier railed against Bismarck, she could declare him to be 
‘guileless and honest’ (p. 156). She seems to have been a curious mixture of 
intelligence and gullible enthusiasm. There is clearly scope for a subtler 
treatment of these matters and of the extent to which perhaps, after her mar- 
riage, she was influenced by the prevailing inconsistencies and confusions of 
liberalism in the country of her adoption. 


ee R. HINTON THOMAS 
Birmingham 


Expressionismus. Gestalten einer literarischen Bewegung. Edited by Hermann 
Friedmann und Otto Mann. Heidelberg: Wolfgang Rothe Verlag. 1956. 
367 pp. 19.80 DM. 


This volume completes the trilogy of symposia on modern German literature 
which began in 1954 with Deutsche Literatur im 20. Jahrhundert, followed in 
1955 by Christliche Dichter der Gegenwart. The present work has an introduc- 
tory section consisting of an essay on Expressionism in general by Otto Mann 
and a discussion of three precursors of the movement — Daubler, Mombert 
and zur Linde — by Bernhard Rang. The main body of the text is divided into 
two parts, devoted to poetry and drama respectively. The first has an intro- 
ductory chapter by Edgar Lohner, the second has one by Otto Mann, whose 
strictures outweigh his favourable judgments. Thus he writes: ‘Auf das 
Drama als Kunstwerk hat der Expressionismus iiberwiegend entformend 
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vewirkt (p. 234); and goes so far as to suggest that the main importance of the 
Expressionist drama was that it prepared the way for Zuckmayer, Brecht 
and Ferdinand Bruckner (p. 236). The individual poets dealt with are Stadler, 
Heym, Trakl, Stramm, Werfel, Lasker-Schiiler, Loerke, Benn, Becher, Goll 
and Schickele; the individual dramatists are Wedekind (treated as a precursor), 
Kaiser, Sternheim, Barlach and Hans Henny Jahnn. There is an appendix on 
Dadaism by Fritz Usinger. Lastly, the editors provide biographical and 
bibliographical notes on the writers listed above and a useful chronological 
table of important literary works published between 1901 and 1933, not only 
by the Expressionists. 

The editors of the series justify their decision to devote a whole volume to 
Expressionism on the grounds that this movement was too extensive to be 
adequately dealt with in the first volume, that its impact is still not exhausted 
and that its achievements are of lasting value. All Ml this is true; and the book 
would be welcome indeed if it amounted to a new and authoritative assessment 
of the vast corpus of literature which has been labelled Expressionist. Such a 
revaluation could rest on new research — of which much has been done in 
recent years — or only on a new critical approach; it might have been possible 
even in symposium form, if only the contributors had first ais se agree- 
ment on certain general principles of procedure and selection. 

Unfortunately the various contributions are not only unequal in quality, 
but inconsistent. To begin with, the editors have not made sure that the term 
Expressionism should be clearly defined and that a clear idea of its nature 
should emerge from the book as a whole. They include chapters on Loerke 
and Jahnn, neither of whom is strictly speaking an Expressionist. The section 
on lyrical poetry begins with an excellent general survey of the formal innov- 
ations made by the Expressionists, whose author, Edgar Lohner, has made 
good use of Karl Ludwig Schneider's analysis of the Expressionist style. Yet 
Stadler, Heym and Trakl, undoubtedly the outstanding poets artistically, 
are dealt with in a single chapter, whereas Werfel receives a separate chapter, 
to be mainly disparaged as a ‘Literat’. The uncritical use of the term Express- 
ionist is especially marked in this chapter, by Rotraut Straube-Mann, who 
writes: “... so wird sein expressionistisches Gedicht immer mehr aus einem 
Ausdruck des lyrischen Ichs zu dem Ergebnis expressionistischen Formwillens’ 
(p. 138). Karlheinze Deschner’s interesting chapter on Loerke is based on the 
analysis of a single poem; whereas Ferdinand Lion, writing on Schickele’s 
poetry, quotes no more than a few lines of verse and does not comment on 
their aon 

Altogether this is a disappointing volume. Despite good individual contri- 
butions — such as Georges Schlocker’s on Lasker-Schiiler, with its distinction 
between the ‘open’ and the ‘closed’ poem, Robert Faesi’s on Wedekind, Carol 
Petersen's on Sternheim and Edgar Lohner’s on Jahnn — the book succeeds 
neither in being a history of Expressionism — Soergel’s survey of 1925 is far 
more comprehensive — nor in sifting and revaluing its products. 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Reading 
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Kafka’s Castle. By Ronald Gray. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1956. pp. 
Vili+147. 13s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Gray's book is the first book devoted entirely to Kafka’s Das Schloss. 
His approach is primarily that of literary criticism inspired by Dr. F. R. 
Leavis, though in the last sections of his book he turns to an interpretation 
along theological lines which, he believes, is alone satisfying. He analyses the 
novel chapter by chapter and illuminates much of its course by uncovering 
some of the interrelations between characters and events, for he shows 
how the attitude of K., the hero, changes as the novel progresses. Whenever 
Dr. Gray follows the course of strict literary analysis he has many valuable 
comments to make, though he might have paid more attention to Kafka’s 
language and style. By throwing light on K.’s attitude to the villagers, to his 
assistants, to Klamm and other officials, to Barnabas and his family, and by 
investigating the interrelations between the characters which remain hidden to 
K. he oma our understanding of the novel. 

However stimulating Dr. Gray’s literary analysis is, it is much more difficult 
to accept some of the interpretations which, in his view, necessarily follow 
from his analysis, but which, to one reader at least, appear to be superim- 
posed upon it. For instance, Dr. Gray claims that K. undergoes a metamor- 
phosis as a result of his interview with Biirgel, a metamorphosis which reveals 
a change in his fundamental disposition, a change ‘whereby he is persuaded of 
good will not only in the castle but in every one around him’. This view 
seems the result of Dr. Gray’s theological presuppositions. However much 
one may sympathize with Dr. Gray's theological views it is difficult 
to see how literary analysis, ‘a necessary scientific procedure’, can ever prove 
the validity of a theological interpretation of the exclusive kind which Dr. 
Gray puts forward. At best a ‘theological’ interpretation is a possible one, and 
even among ‘theological’ interpretations Dr. Gray’s version is only one among 
many, which would have had more weight if the whole of Kafka’s work, 
including the diaries and letters, had been more fully discussed. It is, however, 
a valuable quality of Dr. Gray’s book that he stresses the role of ambiguity in 
Kafka’s work; but he does not consistently exploit his awareness, he over- 
simplifies —a failing to which interpreters of Kafka, as the present reviewer 
knows to his cost, almost invariably succumb. Dr. Gray then finds himself 
really in the position of some of those whom he criticizes. 

Dr. Gray is also aware that Kafka’s work is not allegorical; it is not possible 
to find any equivalences to events in Das Schloss, but merely suggestive 
parallels. Sometimes, however, he suggests interpretations which seem highly 
a This is particularly noticeable in his discussion of the end of 
the novel. 

Dr. Gray perhaps also understimates the development which has taken place 
in Kafka scholarship in this decade. For in ‘an account of the general state of 
Kafka studies at the moment’ he concentrates his discussion on Kaf ka studies 
at the end of the forties, and only refers to two publications since 1950, one 
of which is a review, though admittedly a brilliant one (by Mr. Idris Parry). 
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jut writings on Kafka have appeared at a rate of about a dozen a year. 
Unw ittingly Dr. Gray thus gives the misleading impression that, apart from a 
few other critics, such as Friedrich Beissner or Eliseo Vivas, he is a pioneer in 
approaching Kafka’s work from the point of view of the literary critic. 
Unfortunately Dr. Gray's assessment of Kafka scholarship since 1950 means 
that he did not take account of Professor Uyttersprot’s revolutionary dis- 
cussion of the structure of Der Prozess (Zur Struktur von Kafka’s Der Prozess, 
Brussels, 1953). Since this study has appeared it has become much more 
difficult to accept the published versions of Kafka’s posthumous writings as 
unquestioningly as had been done before. In the light of this study, too, the 
note on Der Prozess which Dr. Gray appended to the book might well have 
looked different. While fundamental structural discrepancies of the kind 
which Professor Uyttersprot found in Der Prozess need not exist in other works 
of Kafka’s, any interpreter must bear this possibility in mind. There are, in 
fact, a few minor discrepancies in Das Schloss though they do not appear to 
possess the significance of those in Der Prozess. All this shows, however, how 
tentative all studies of Kafka’s posthumous work, especially if they are based 
on such close textual analysis as that of Dr. Gray, must remain, at least until 
the manuscripts have become generally accessible. 


H. S. Ress 
Montreal 


H. A. Hammelmann. Hugo von Hofmannsthal. London: Bowes & Bowes, 


Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought. 1957. 64 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 


This book is evidently intended as a general introduction to Hofmannsthal 
for an English-speaking public. The lack of reference to any German critical 
writings (though Broch is mentioned in passing) certainly implies that it is not 
intended for students wanting special knowledge; and the publishers’ claim 
that it is ‘the first comprehensive study of Hofmannsthal’s | er wearin as a 
poet’ is contradicted by the author himself when he writes in his ‘Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes’ that no such comprehensive study has yet been 
sublished. But Mr. Hammelmann’s incorrect and insensate English is more 
likely to atrophy than to cultivate a general interest in his subject. This dis- 
crepancy between intention and result is due moreover not only to linguistic 
failure, but also to failure in critical perception. Mr. Hammelmann may see 
Hofmannsthal as a poet of profound culture, to whom exact, sensitive and 
intelligent language was of first importance for the conservation of traditional 
values in a changing world. But from his own language it can only be inferred 
that he has not brought his own way of thinking close enough to that of his 
subject to construct a clear and living i image of this subject in his reflections 
on it. Thus, besides many errors in grammar and vocabulary (e.g. ‘throbbing 
hands’, p. 11, or ‘chapters . . . carried out’, p. 41), we find for example Romana 
in Andreas, ‘her mouth struggling with words, her eyes with tears at the pain 
of his departure, tearing from her neck a narrow silver chain and pressing it on 
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the back of Andreas’ hand so hard that he has to pick up the broken pieces’ 
(pp. 39-40). But we also find such opacities as ‘the artistic satisfaction and last- 
ing attraction of the Strauss-Hofmannsthal operas is due to the fact that they 
are at the same time sensuously appealing and emotionally moving’ (p. 31); 

or again, of the young Hofmannsthal, ‘his faculty so to saturate his sensibility 
with other lives and forms of existence as to achieve a kind of self-identifica- 
tion’ (p. 10). Mr. Hammelmann’s translations too are questionable. The 
passages obviously intended as verse do not scan. Also the wording is often 
awry, as in ‘Seraph’ for Cherub (p. 14, which amounts to translating Geist as 
‘Love’, if one is even slightly sensitive to iconological implications), ‘Destiny’ 
for Dasein (pp. 15-16), antonyms for Antinomien (p. 23), and such sophomore 
horrors as ‘intellectual-spiritual’ (p. 56) and ‘artistic-technical’ (p. 57), © 

‘One cannot, after all, give more than in one lies’ (p. 60). Mr. Hammelmann 
also alludes to a ‘parable of royal messengers’, which he attributes to Kafka, but 
which does not exist. This portrait of Hofmannsthal is an earnest but inept 
tribute of a later age to a poet uniquely gifted both with the sense of history 
and with the sense of fact, to whose rich and restless intelligence only perfec- 
tion of knowledge and work was good enough, and whose concern for ‘public 
appeal’ was — alone by the traditional view of the usefulness of art 
as a means of bringing truth to bear upon men. 





J. C. MIDDLETON 
London 


Thomas Mann. The Mediation of Art. By R. Hinton Thomas. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1956. 188 pp. 255. 


Dr. Thomas's approach to his subject is pleasantly unparochial; from the 
well-chosen vantage-ground indicated in the subtitle he shows the reader the 
wide perspectives — German, European and American —in which Thomas 
Mann's work must be viewed. Without allowing the limitations of space to 
cramp his lively style, he provides, within the compass of a short book, a 
wealth of astute observation and of stimulating critical reflection. 

Inevitably, the treatment is selective rather than exhaustive; it centres round 
the major novels, from Buddenbrooks to Doktor Faustus. Felix Krull is left out 
of account, as being too recent to admit of valid appraisal; Lotte in Weimar 
receives incidental consideration, Kénigliche Hoheit a bare mention. As for the 
short stories, Tonio Kréger is discussed by way of introduction; Der kleine Herr 
Friedemann and its companion stories are dealt with at some little length; Der 
Tod in Venedig (considered in relation to Goethe's Wahlverwandtschaften) has a 
whole chapter to itself. Unordnung und friihes Leid, on the other hand, is only 
mentioned in passing, although it would have been grist to the author's 
sociological mill; me Mario is disposed of in one sentence. 

Throughout his book Dr. Thomas quotes from Thomas Mann's critical 
writings, but these scattered quotations and comments do not convey a 
nigel impression of Mann’s stature as a critic, or of the scope of his 
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criticism. The sclection, moreover, is a random one, there 1S, for instance, a 
reference to the essay on Chekhov, but none to Thomas Mann’s swan song, 
the beautiful and moving essay on Schiller, some comment on which would 
not have come amiss in a book on ‘the Mediation of Art’. 

These remarks are not made in a carping spirit; a quart, however expertly 
decanted, just will not go into a pint pot. Had he given more space to other 
matters, the author would have had to allocate less to those ere and political 
aspects of his subject to which — as he points out in his Preface — he wished 
to give prominence. What he wants to show us is not (as one reviewer rather 
unkindly put it) “Mr. Janus Facing-both-ways Mann’, but the artist seeking a 
true via media between two worlds: on the one hand, the world of that 
cultured German bourgeoisie in whose traditions Thomas Mann was rooted, 
and, on the other hand, the contemporary world of socialist revolution — a 
phenomenon which Mann observe with interest, and sometimes with a 
measure of sympathy, but never with unqualified assent. To the interpretation 
of this dialectical process Dr. Thomas applies himself with considerable skill, 
if not with complete impartiality. Although Thomas Mann ‘steadfastly 
declined to “take the shilling of militant anti-communism” ’ (a fact which 
Dr. Thomas records with obvious approval), it is clear, on the author's own 
showing, that in those ‘simpler, more rational, more self-assured forms of 
existence’ which communism promises, ‘there could be little place for art so 
sophisticated as his’ (p. 174). Which would surely be a great loss. Again, 
when, after quoting Zeitblom’s concluding words — “May God have mercy 
upon your soul, my friend, my Fatherland’ —- Dr. Thomas remarks, a little 
airily, that ‘for Mann ... there could be no going back, in the revolution of 
our time, to so naive a humanism’ (p. 167), some readers will feel that 
whatever strictures Zeitblom’s submissiveness may invite, his faith is decidedly 
less naive than that of many a social revolutionary, past and present. 

Erika Mann’s book Das letzte Jahr and B. von Wiese’s Die deutsche Novelle 
appeared too late to be included in Dr. Thomas's lengthy Bibliography, but 
F. Martini’s detailed interpretation of a passage from Der Tod in Venedig (in 
Das Wagnis der Sprache, 1954) might have been mentioned; so might R. 
Faesi's book on Thomas Mann, and above all Klaus W. Jonas’s comprehensive 
bibliography. 

The Index is incomplete; it does not enable the reader to trace the author's 
references to Adel des Geistes, Neue Studien, Altes und Neues, etc., though some 
of the major essays in these volumes are listed separately. Die Forderung des 
Tages, a book frequently referred to in the text, has only one entry in the 
Index. 

One final point of detail: the setting of the pact scene in Doktor Faustus is 
not, as Dr. Thomas avers (p. 154) ‘in Rome, “Via Torre Argentina...” ’, 
but at Palestrina in the Sabine Hills. 


W. WITTE 
Aberdeen 
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Nietzsche's Influence on Swedish Literature: with special reference to Strindberg, Ola 
Hansson, Heidenstam and Fréding. By Harold H. Borland. Géteborgs Kungl. 
Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets-Samhiiles Handlingar, Sjatte Féljden. Ser. A. 
Band 6. N:o 3. Goteborg: Wettergren & Kerbers Férlag. 1956. Sw. Cr. 15. 


This is a well-written and well-documented study of the impact of Nietzsche's 
ideas and style on four Swedish writers around the year 1890. The author, a 
Cambridge Ph.D.., has carefully examined both printed and unprinted sources, 
and he has brought to the task not only an expert knowledge of Swedish 
language and literature but also an impressive familiarity with Nietzsche. So 
here we can watch the rare performance of a British scholar writing on the 
relations of two ‘foreign’ fields with an assurance and a sanity of judgment 
that would not ill become a native to either. 

The title is a trifle misleading, for Dr. Borland has not attempted a general 
assessment of Nietzsche's influence in Sweden. And perhaps we should only 
be grateful that he has not tracked down every vestige of it in the depths of 
Swedish libraries. He has wisely concentrated on Strindberg, Ola Hansson, 
Verner von Heidenstam and Gustaf Fréding, each in his own way highly 
representative of the period. 

Dr. Borland’s method and approach are mainly historical. He has carefully 
recorded dates of first contacts, confirmed the authors’ reading of Nietzsche 
and quoted all mentions of him in their letters, etc. He then goes on to 
identify and weigh Nietzschean elements in their productions, disposing of 
them in turn. All of them have received similar treatment from Swedish 
scholars, but only individually, and nothing so comprehensive and, in places, 
so detailed has been undertaken before. The method, then, is in keeping with 
rigorous Swedish practice, yet, I was pleased to find, Dr. Borland has not 
fought shy of evaluations, sporadic as they may be. But the reader's undis- 
om doubt as to what the Nietzsche element stands for in terms of value 
essens the worthwhileness of Dr. Borland’s critical comparisons. 

It is as a contribution to Swedish scholarship that the book should be 
viewed. Yet the imagined public of the study is difficult to define. The 
copious and often interesting quotations from Swedish authors remain un- 
translated and would be forbidding to most English readers. On the other 
hand, Dr. Borland has provided fairly detailed introductions to the four 
writers. These are highly successful but tend to become irrelevant to his 
thesis and would appear gratuitous to most Swedes intent on learning about 
Nietzschean elements. 

Of the four writers Ola Hansson became one of Nietzsche's apostles — in 
Germany of all places; and later, what Dr. Borland does not mention, his 
essays on the poet-philosopher made an impact also in France. His own 
poetical endeavours in the Zarathustran style were, however, very far from 
successful. 

Strindberg’s ‘Nietzschean’ works are not among his best, but this is not 
because they are highly unorthodox. The short story Tschandala and the 
novel I havsbandet, however, are referred to as Nietzschean mainly because 
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their author made no bones of styling them thus. And again, Strindberg’s 
‘superman’ is an entirely different conception from Nietzsche's: he is not an 
abstract dream, out of time and place, but a potentially tragic figure exper- 
iencing the full torment of reality. Strindberg is actually concerned with the 


superior man, not the superman, for at this time he is writing chiefly from the 

standpoint of the threatened paranoic individual, however consciously. We 
may react against his opportunism and arrogance, but should we really blame 
him for his personal conception? Here Dr. Borland seems to forget that he 
is dealing with in many ways incomparable entities; there is no rule by which 
one creative writer is in honour bound to represent another truthfully. So, 
since works of art have the privilege to be judged in their own right, there 
should indeed not be any occasion for this type of stricture: ‘Nietzsche's 
aristocratic ethic seems to have been grossly misunderstood and caricatured 
“by Strindberg.’ That remark applies rather to prize essay composition. 

Dr. Borland writes with more sympathy on the two chief exponents of the 
neo-romantic ‘nineties, Heidenstam and Fréding, both of them fine poets but 
for long placed beyond the reach of criticism by hard-dying idolatry. Himself 
an accomplished poseur, Heidenstam was reluctant to adopt what he must 
have considered another man’s striking pose. Nietzsche had considerable 
attraction for him, but at this time Heidenstam was set on proving his inde- 
pendence as the born leader of the anti-naturalist movement. However, even 
at his most sincere, he was hardly a man of profound intellectual originality 
and as a thinker no match for the German philosopher. Fréding, on the othes 
hand, was always a very sick and diffident man, whose mind was eventually 
completely overcome. He does indeed seem to have been attracted to 
Nietzsche by the law of opposites. The effect was in part violent, and the poet- 
ical outcome, too obviously versified wish-fulfilment, has been generally 
overrated. Yet here, on the verge of madness, Fréding’s blasphemous out- 
bursts have Nietzschean abandon, for all their uncongenial obsession with sex. 
It is in his poignant humility, however, and his all-embracing sympathy and 
humour that Fréding achieved real greatness. 

it would thus appear that Dr. Borland’s subject has not in itself been greatly 
rewarding; nor is it of great international interest. The limitations of his 
approach are obvious, too, since the isolation of any one element in a work of 
art is only achieved at the expense of its total unity. But granted the con- 
ventional nature of his study, we must readily admit that he has acted with 
laudable restraint. In a work of this nature there are many temptations to be 
overcome. It is indeed rarely that one feels inclined to dispute Dr. Borland’s 
diagnoses, and when in a few cases one does, it is rather a question of modifica- 
tion than rejection. 


S. A. BERGMANN 
London 
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Pestalozzi, der Mensch und sein Werk. By Kate Silber. Heidelberg: Quelle und 
Meyer. 1957. 255 pp. 14.50 DM. 


Dr. Kate Silber, whose first Pestalozzi study, devoted to the part played by 
Pestalozzi's wife and other women helpers in his achievement, appeared in 
1932, has now produced a ‘Life and Works’ for the general reader, incorporat- 
ing the results of recent research. Much has been written about particular 
aspects of his work as the critical edition of his writings neared completion, 
and although there are some volumes still to appear, she feels that they will 
not seriously affect her account of his life and personality and her estimate of 
his main works. 

The story Dr. Silber tells is full of interest for the student of Swiss and 
German literature and social history as well as for the educationist. We may 
not rate Lienhard und Gertrud or Wie Gertrud ihre Kinder lehrt very high as 
novels, but when we see how the ideas popularized in them grew out of 
Pestalozzi's experience, and how he developed them in his extensive theoretical 
writings, we begin to realize that the novels were almost by-products in the 
working-out of” a profoundly original view of life and society. Dr. Silber 
brings out clearly and sympathetically the unique quality of this unpractical, 
constantly disappointed yet irrepressible genius, an inspired amateur with 
ideas about politics and economics, as well as about cultural ideals and the true 
destiny of man, and at his best a visionary, carrying out with complete 
disregard for his own personal welfare what he had early conceived as his 
mission in life, “Erleuchtung in die Tiefe des Volkes zu tragen’. 

To understand the notion of “das Volk’, as it developed in Germany as well 
as Switzerland round about 1800, there is no getting away from Pestalozzi. 
Alongside the aristocratic ideal of Weimar, we see growing in him a demo- 
cratic ideal of culture, “Wohnstubenerzichung’, aiming, Dr. Silber shows, 
not at ‘innere Veredlung’ alone, but at a man’s ‘gute Bildung ftir die wesent- 
lichen Bediirfnisse seines Erdenlebens’. Pestalozzi’s work is equally relevant 
to the understanding of Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre and of the Prussian 
system of elementary education built up under the influence of Fichte and 
Nicolovius. But what is most attractive in Dr. Silber’s book is perhaps the 
picture she draws so skilfully, in a series of sections dispersed over a chrono- 
logical account of Pestalozzi’s whole career, of ‘der Narr aller Leute’, as he 
appears to himself at times, always aiming at something unattainable in his 
lifetime, but an inspiration to those who followed. ‘Die gewéhnlichen 
Menschen wussten lle wohl, was sie taten; ich wusste nur’, he says of him- 
self, “was ich wollte.’ 

W. H. Brurorp 
Cambridge 
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Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges in Dokumenten: edited by Michael Freund. 
Band III, Der Ausbruch des Krieges 1939. Freiburg: Herder. 1956. DM 28. 


The writing of straight books on historical events of our time becomes 
increasingly difficult with the increasing power of propaganda. During and 
after the First World War the question of war guilt had already assumed 
capital importance, and the unfortunate statement of German responsibility in 
the Treaty of Versailles (Art. 231) which led to acrimonious discussions, shows 
the pitch which problems of this kind can attain. While a similar difference of 
opinion regarding the responsibility for the outbreak of the Second World 
War can be disregarded, a clear exposition of the events leading up to the 
outbreak of hostilities is still highly desirable. One need only consider how 
an apparently clear-cut issue such as the defeat of the German army in the 
autumn of 1918 was open to misconceptions (Dolchstosslegende) which had 
the gravest consequences. Thus a history of the Second World War fully 
illustrated by documents, and not merely quoting from them here and there, 
is greatly to be welcomed. 

The publications by the Foreign Office, Documents on German Foreign Policy 
1918-1945 (H.M. Stationery Office) have made research into this period much 
easier, but documents as such are mainly the province of experts, while the 
historically minded reading public generally prefer the memoirs of the chief 
actors. These are often written with an openly apologetic purpose, and are 
therefore not always reliable. A selection of documents interspersed with 
extracts from diaries and memoirs as is here presented by Professor Freund 
can be strongly recommended. By complementing his extracts with his own 
always unobtrusive comments he greatly enhances not only the completeness 
but also the readability of his account. 

This method is not new in Germany. Professor Georg Eckert of Brunswick 
adopted it most successfully in his Von Valmy bis Leipzig (Hanover 1955). It 
requires not only a much more thorough acquaintance with the sources (they 
are quoted in most cases in extenso), but also a great modesty, as the author's 
opinion must recede into the background. But a good historian is more 
concerned with the facts than with his own interpretation of them. Although 
the study of sources is a demand which may be put in fairness to all writers of 
history, the period which Professor Freund has chosen to describe is not only so 
near that it is no easy task to take the backstage, but the number of authori- 
tative sources is so great that the amount of preliminary work must have been 
tremendous. 

The importance of this work, of which only the third volume is known to 
this reviewer, is that if it is read by a sufficient number of Seople inside and 
outside Germany, it will prevent the recurrence of misunderstandings of the 
kind which made the Second World War inevitable twenty-one years after 
the end of the First. It is a book combining veracity, full annotation, erudition 


and readability. 


RICHARD BARKELEY 
London 
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Unser Schlesien. Hersg. von K. Hausdorff. Stuttgart: Karl Meyer Verlag. 1954. 


Unser Schlesien —the emphasis is on the possessive adjective —is definitely 
propaganda, but propaganda of an impressive type, based on facts and figures. 
The plea for the return of this pleasant land to a united Germany is founded 
on the cultural benefits the German colonists have bestowed on it during the 
eight centuries of their domination. To English ears the word Silesia a up 
the nefarious seizure of the province by Frederick II in 1740, and perhaps the 
memory of this wrong still poisons the relations of the Germans with their 
Slav neighbours. On the other hand the annexation of the richest portions of 
Upper Silesia to Poland in 1921 — in spite of 60 per cent of the votes cast for 
Germany — was largely responsible for the dissemination of Hitlerism as an 
outlet for the prevalent anti-Polish feeling. Under the Potsdam agreement 
both Lower and Upper Silesia were placed under Polish administration, and 
large numbers of the German inhabitants were forced to emigrate. Europe 
was left with the festering sore of the Oder-Neisse Line. 160 pages of photo- 
raphs illustrate the physical beauties and artistic treasures of this contested 
an But they also provide the reason why Poland will not easily let it go! 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


London 


Deutsche Gedichte von den Zauberspriichen bis zur Gegenwart. Sammlung Dieterich, 
Band 91. Bremen, Carl Schiinemann Verlag 1956. vii+ 687 pp. 


This is the third, revised edition of the well-known anthology compiled by 
the late Dr. Wilhelm Klemm. The anonymous reviser has had a fairly free 
hand in recasting the selection from Goste onwards, and he has brought it 
well up to date (Ingeborg Bachmann and Helmuth de Haas are included), be- 
sides cutting away some dead wood in the nineteenth century. He has found 
space for some very happy trouvailles — the humour in Theodor Kérner’s Des 
Feldpredigers Kriegstaten, and the same author's admirable poem on C. D. 
Friedrichs Totenlandschaft present a quite different — and much more sympathe- 
tic — poet from the high-minded Liitzowjager of the text-books and practic- 
ally every other anthology. The final verse from Anton Kippenberg’s 
‘Schiittelreime’ is admirably chosen to round off the whole. Misprints are few: 
a line has slipped in the Wessobrunner Gebet and the last line of Storm’s 
Meeresstrand should read ‘Die iiber der Tiefe sind’. The reviser has done his 
difficult job discreetly and well, and this renovated anthology covering the 
whole course of German poetry can be recommended to students and others 


with confidence. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 
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idine. Edited by W. Walker Chambers, M.A., L.ES.L., PH.D. Edinburgh: 


ison & Sons. 1956. xXxx-+97 pp. 6s. 


Hebbel: Meine Kindheit. Edited by Dorothy Knight, m.a. Edinburgh: Nelson & 


Sons. [Oso ¥xXxX +66 pp. $5. 


[wo further volumes have recently been added to the attractively produced 
scrics of Nelson's German Texts. 

Professor Chambers has edited the Romantic Marchen Undine, Fouqué’s 
ever-popular tale of a water-nymph who acquires a soul through marriage 
with a human being, and the only one of his many works which is generally 
re ad today. The editorial matter ranges widely over the whole field of Fou- 
qué’s work; following 5} pages of biography there is a 124 page interpre- 
tation of the author’s political, religious and philosophical outlook (including 
an account of the impact made on him by Fichte’s views on language and 
political thought). The editor discusses the patriotic aims behind many of 
Fouqué’s writings and the effect of these on the abiding value of his work as 
a whole. A short study of Undine then follows (4 pages), in which the 
origins of “ws story are given, the underlying problems examined, and a brief 
commentary on the central characters is provided. There are also 5 pages of 
notes on textual difficulties. 

The Hebbel text, edited by Miss Dorothy Knight, consists of ten auto- 
biographical sketches dealing with the dramatist’s childhood years, two poems 
on the same theme, viz. Bubensonntag and Schau’ ich in die tiefste Ferne, and 
eight appropriate extracts from Hebbel’s diaries. The introduction provides a 
concise account of Hebbel’s life and background, with special emphasis on 


the formative years, as well as a most helpful analysis of his approach to the 
problems of autobiographical writing. Nine pages of textual notes cover all 
the principal difficulties likely to be encountered. 


A. R. RoBINSON 
Aberystwyth 











